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Andrew Maxwell 


WHITE RULE MENTALITY 


Comments on the Report of the Devlin Commission 


When the strong hand decides, reasonableness 
and integrity have no meaning except as applied 
to the conqueror. 

Tacitus, Germania. 

Might is right ... and they that make laws 
to serve their own turn do also make morals to 


give colour to their laws. 
T. L. Peacock, Maid Marian. 


To comment now on the Report of the Devlin Commission, months 
after its appearance and all the congratulatory brouhaha that greeted 
its publication, might be thought supererogatory. But, as is so often 
the case where people of essentially the same persuasion rapturously 
acclaim one another’s products, take for granted highly questionable 
fundamentals and pay attention only to secondary considerations, in- 
dependent review reveals aspects till then not noticed which put the 
matter discussed in a quite different light. That this is so with respect 
to the Devlin Report will become apparent upon study of what follows. 
No apologies are thus required for the tardiness of these comments 
(which would naturally have been printed earlier had this been 
possible), especially since the points discussed, much though they arise 
in this case out of the Devlin Report, have a much wider significance, 
and need to be clarified, if the endless complications that, in the case 
of even well-meaning people, bedevil the question of African inde- 
pendence, are at all to be swept aside as completely artificial and 
irrelevant. 

It was with good reason (as events have shown) that we wrote of a 
proposed Commission of Inquiry into the Emergency in Nyasaland: 


An independent Commission of Inquiry composed of people not pre- 
possessed in favour of Federation in any form and which has free access 
to all information would be a useful way of publicising the true facts of 
the situation in Nyasaland and its genesis; but only [!] on condition 
that it does not, as in the intention of the Labour and Liberal parties, 
take the place of immediate measures io ensure the independence of 
Nyasaland; for in this case it would be only a way of gaining time and 
allowing the invading whites to consolidate their position in Nyasaland.’ 


The Devlin Commission it must first be stated was not an in- 
dependent body in this sense. Whatever might be the attitude to 
Federation of its members as private individuals, as a public body, 


: In our leaflet For the Immediate Independence of Nyasaland!, copies of 
which were sent to the Commission at the request of the Colonial Office. 
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the Commission was, by its terms of reference, required to tak 
Federation as a fact, not to be discussed. Its general verdict in 
support of the proclamation of an emergency was thus pre-determined, 
since the emergency was at that point the saving of Federation fro 
dismemberment consequent upon a successful issue of the Nyasalan 
struggle for independence. The Report thus deals with the situatio 
in the manner of one who would stage Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark, and only the fact that there are in it certain well-deserved 
criticisms of some of the actions of both the British and Nyasaland: 
Governments prevents it from being dismissed as completely worth-. 
less other than as an object of scornful attack. Indubitably, from the 
Government’s point of view, these criticisms were but a small price 
to pay in the cause of getting, from a supposedly independent team: 
of ‘‘ experts”, a complete vindication of Government action on the 
only point of importance, namely, the suppression of a popular 
movement for independence from white rule. 

That this should have completely escaped the notice of both Labou 
and Liberal opinion in Britain which hailed the Report with such in-+ 
temperate and quite unmerited enthusiasm underscores the fact that 
with respect to colonial policy, there is complete agreement between 
all parties in Britain on essential matters. Indeed, The Times, in an 
article on colonial policy as an election issue, quite gave the game 
away. 


In practice the field of manoeuvre is very limited. The only [!/ 
radical [!] decision it is possible [!] to take in Africa today is to pul! 
out [mamely, to grant independence without strings to Africans who! 
desire nothing else—A.M.], and neither political party [add Liberals— 
A.M.] would be so irresponsible [sic /] as to do this. So, whether! 
they like it or not, each party is left with the necessity of adapting 
policies to the capabilities [!] of the people they have [!] to deal with., 
to the real power factors (often very different from the apparent) ana. 
with due regard to such matters as security [whose ?—A.M.] in = 
newly developing continent where the arbitrament of force [by the’ 
whites !—A.J/M.] is still habitual rather than exceptional. | 


It is most important, when one examines the Devlin Report, not to: 
be taken in by its air of “ objectivity”. Nothing in the world is so| 
easy to achieve as the appearance of objectivity: One has merely to: 
pretend that what one does not wish to acknowledge as being the case’ 
does not exist, and treat what one does so wish to acknowledge as if it. 
were the whole. The “ objectivity” thereby achieved (by sticking to. 
“the facts” !) is, in reality, the personification of one-sidedness, in-| 
tolerance and prejudice; only it requires a thorough grasp of the whole: 
out of which the selected “ facts” have been wrenched, to perceive 
this. In the case in point: Whoever does not see the evil as white rule | 
and the struggle in Nyasaland as one against white rule as such, will) 
be incapable of appreciating why the Devlin Report, just because of 
its apparent “ fairness ”, must be admitted to be (as it has been called 


| 
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in the Press) a classic, but a classic of hypocrisy, prejudice, intolerance 
and ignorance. 


* * % 


To begin with, the authors of the Report persistently refuse to 
acknowledge the basic element in the political life of Nyasaland, viz., 
that we have here an instance of a conquered majority (Africans) ruled 
over by a conquering minority (Whites). 

However, if Messrs. Devlin & Co. are so fastidious about the 
truth, the same fortunately cannot be said for History, the which 
allows of no permanent pretences. Thus, almost exactly fifty years 
after the Protectorate was proclaimed by Britain (with the alleged 
consent of the Chiefs and the people)’ over the countries adjoining 
Lake Nyasa, Federation, forced upon the chiefs and people of Nyasa- 
land in defiance of the undertaking entered into fifty years before 
“not to alter the status of the country without the consent and desire 

of the chiefs and the people”, shows that a conquest remains a 
conquest, no matter by what euphemisms it may be called. 

Whatever disagreements there may be on this score, however, it 
is clear that now that the struggle for independence in Nyasaland is 
on the order of the day, neither the form of conquest (which Messrs. 
Devlin & Co. describe in typical white man’s terms)’, nor the type 
of rule which the conquerors may at any time have exercised to best 
serve their own turn (Messrs. Devlin & Co. have the tastelessness to 
stress—in the context of the use of force to put down an independence 


oe 


? A similar comedy was enacted in Fiji which was also “ ceded ” to Britain 


Gn 1874) by King Cakobau and the chiefs of the day. To be sure, the 
_ authorised version repeats the usual nonsense about the then British Govern- 
ment’s “ reluctantly” agreeing to the pressing demands of the native rulers. 
King Cakobau saw the matter in a somewhat different light. The day before 
the (Cession became law, he remarked about the white man: ‘‘ White stalkers 
on the beach, cormorants who —if we do not cede Fiji — will open their 
mouths and swallow us”. Fiji, it so happens, is presently, suffering the 
effects of white conquest, also in a state of tension and unrest. 


* If one were to judge entirely from such interested accounts of the 


history of Africa before the coming of the white man (in which nothing is to 
be noticed except slave-trading and inter-tribal warfare), one could hardly 
/help wondering how, in the course of this perpetual self-destruction, it came 
about that there were any ‘African societies left for the white man to 
“pacify”. That Southern Africa was in a state of turmoil during the 
nineteenth century is undeniable; but what is conveniently forgotten is that 
the movements of peoples which gave rise to most of the more savage wars 
' between Africans are directly or indirectly the result of the pressure exercised 
upon Africans by the white man in the course of his conquest of the 
continent. 
As for slave-trading — quite apart from the horrors of the slave trade 
carried on by the whites before which all other horrors of this kind in Africa 
pale into relative insignificance, and the fact that this trade stopped only when 
it became unprofitable for the whites to continue with slavery im this form— 
it is no doubt true that the white man ended slave-trading by others; but only 
in order to impose his own virtually universal slavery on Africans (none the 
less genuine as slavery for being different in form) in situ. 
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movement — that it is still benevolent “despotism”)', is of any 
relevance. Political realities in Nyasaland have, with the struggle for 
independence, declared themselves unambiguously: the conquerors, 
refusing to accept a reasonable compromise which must of necessity 
mean their abdication from power, have had no option but to let 
appear what has all along been the essence of their rule, brute force. 

Despite their unwillingness to grant the struggle of the Nyasaland 


Africans its true character of a national movement for independence, | 


and white rule its character of authoritarian rule by a foreign con- 
queror, Messrs. Devlin & Co. cannot altogether avoid describing a 


situation of this kind. On the one hand they note that opposition to_ 


Federation is virtually unanimous in Nyasaland, that almost the 
entire political life of the country revolves about this single issue 
which had become a unifying factor before Dr. Banda’s arrival (“ Dr. 
Banda’s arrival . . . speeded the tempo but it did not decisively alter 


the character of events thereafter’); on the other, they admit that. 


“the Government says that it cannot and will not go back upon 


Federation; it treats the question as one that is no longer open’ 
(when, one would like to know, was it ever “ 
and add that “... on this issue chiefly, but on all others as well [! | 
there is no way in which constitutionally |N.B.—A.M.| it [Congress] 
can make its views effective. In the Legislative Council it is of course 
[!] constantly outvoted ”. 


In plain terms: The white man’s law (which is, since the conquest, | 
the law of the land) deprives the African majority of all effective | 
political rights. It follows then that the majority, whenever it is | 


moved to intervene in the political life of the country (the which 


open ” for Africans ?),| 


happens only when crucial national issues arise), is compelled to act. 
. unconstitutionally. Federation is just such a crucial national | 


issue which, for the Africans, poses itself starkly as freedom (seces- 


sion) or slavery. The white man (Nyasaland and British Governments) | 


having adamantly identified himself with African slavery and having 


haughtily refused to have the decision questioned (“no longer open ”), | 
African opposition necessarily becomes opposition to white rule. 
However much Messrs. Devlin & Co. may disagree with this view | 


of the significance for Africans of Federation and the struggle against 


it, they nonetheless are forced to come to just this conclusion, but. 


“ce 


from the opposite side: 


. . . In the situation that existed on 3rd _ 


March, however it was caused [!], the Government had either to. 


* This of course is patent nonsense. What exists in Nyasaland (and else- 


where in Africa where whites rule) is dictatorship by an alien conqueror. 
“Despotism ”, especially when it is described as “benevolent ”, at once re- 
calls the eighteenth century in Europe, between which and modern Africa 
there are no essential parallels. As for “benevolence”: All dictatorships are 
more or less “benevolent ” so long as it is possible to maintain themselves 
thus. The moment they feel threatened, they show the iron fist. So in 
Nyasaland, when the ill-fated Chilembwe rising (an abortive independence 
movement in 1915) was crushed with ruthless severity, and today. 
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lact or to abdicate’; and since with the force at its disposal the main- 
tenance of order | white order !—A.M.] could not be achieved within 
the ordinary framework of the law [‘ benevolence ”, we see, was no 
longer possible !—A.M.], it had [!] to resort to emergency powers. 
‘Everyone may not agree about the extent to which it exercised them 
‘and the manner in which it did so.’” 

The want of objectivity in the Report appears grossly here in that, 
having themselves openly admitted that the majority are denied any ef- 
fective political rights in Nyasaland, Messrs. Devlin & Co, then with- 
out a blush proceed to treat the whole episode of the emergency as 
‘though i in essence the same political conditions obtain in Nyasaland as 
in Britain, viz. as though the alien white ruling minority, ruling by 
virtue of conquest, bore to their subject peoples whose loss of political 
rights is the sine qua non of white rule the same relation as does the 
indigenous British Government to the independent British people. 
Thereupon the struggle over Federation which, as is well-known, raises 
‘just the decisive question of whether Nyasaland Africans are or are 
‘not to be independent, is treated by Devlin & Co. exactly as if it were 
some political issue in Britain about which an already independent 
people in possession of democratic rights happened to have strongly 
opposed views and carried on a struggle (for which constitutional 

means are available) to see whose view would prevail. 

_ This wilfully grotesque distortion of reality elucidates the basically 
one-sided and hypocritical character of the Report which, upon this 
foundation, is enabled (ever so “objectively” !), (a) to find in the com- 
pulsorily “unconstitutional” struggle of the African majority “proof” 
‘that Africans are “ politically immature”, and therewith to saddle 
Africans with the responsibility for the emergency and Government 


° The Governor of Nyasaland (in his despatch commenting on the Devlin 
Report, Cmnd. 815) once more puts the same point of view: Referring to 
Dr. Banda’s demand for an African majority in the Legislature, he writes: 
«« ., to accept Dr. Banda’s proposal would have been not to compromise but 
to capitulate’’ (italics mine). Namely, compromise is possible only so long 
as Africans agree to leave untouched the basis, white rule; the moment their 
opposition becomes meaningful for them (in terms, that is, of their will to 
independence), the consequences are put, quite correctly of course, by the 
Governor in terms of “ either... or” 

®° This quotation is an apt illustration of the spurious nature of the 
much lauded “ fairness’, (objectivity) of the Report. To Messrs. Devlin & 
Co. the second possibility (abdication) remains an altogether formal and 
unreal “alternative” which they do not, beyond this purely perfunctory 
mention (and some other pejorative references to be examined later), deem 
worthy of a second glance—and this though they know that it is for the 
majority of Africans in Nyasaland the desirable alternative (independence) 
with which their struggle is wholly concerned. The viewpoint of Messrs. 
Devlin & Co., far from being objective, is exclusively that of the ruling 
white man. Consequently intolerance, one-sidedness and prejudice extend also 
to taking so absolutely for granted general agreement among whites (in 
Britain as much as in Africa) about the correctness in general of the Govern- 
ment’s resort to violence to suppress the African independence movement, as 
to allow for not even the possibility of any dissenting opinion on this score, 
but only on how the emergency regulations were put into effect. 
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repression; (b) to deny the struggle of the African majority its poli- 
tical character, because it is, forsooth, “ unconstitutional ”; and (c) in 
the course of this, to behave towards Africans, their indigenous customs 
and social organisation in the manner in which it was prophesied that 
the enemies of Yorick would act toward him: 


Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale of dishonour at 
thee, which no innocence of heart or integrity of conduct shall set 
right—The fortunes of thy house shall totter,—thy character, which 
led the way to them, shall bleed on every side of it,—thy faith ques- 
tioned,—thy words belied,—thy wit forgotten,—thy learning trampled 
on. 


It remains merely to deal with these points in some detail. The 
difficulty here lies only in what to choose; for suitable material is to 
be found on almost every page. That only the most important, most 
flagrantly prejudiced and ignorant opinions will be commented on 1s 
therefore not to be taken as implying that everything not mentioned 
is accepted as correct. 


* 


41... . Dr. Banda, in particular, who has after all spent most of 
his life outside Africa, tended to treat the African as if he had just 
the same mentality as the average European. The point already made 
that the African does not understand criticism of established authority 
illustrated the same thing. If, for example, Dr. Banda attacked the 
enforcement of the agricultural rules, then must it not be that he did 
not want them observed ? If so, then was not the African confronted 
with a choice between obedience to Dr. Banda and obedience to the 
Government ? The African did not think of Dr. Banda as a party 
leader whose policies happened to be opposed to those of the Govern- 
ment; he thought of him as a national leader setting up his authority 
against that of the Boma. The real case against Dr. Banda is not that 
he ever advocated disobedience—we shall examine his speeches during 
the period under review and we do not think that he ever did—but that 
he refused to realise that disobedience was the inevitable consequence of 
what he was saying and doing. . . . Thus between the Government 
and ‘Congress there was a profound difference of attitude. Congress 
behaved as if Nyasaland was capable of functioning as a democracy in 
the fullest sense and that the Government was holding things back. 
The Government on the other hand became increasingly intolerant of 
any Opposition on western and democratic lines because it considered 
it tantamount to the setting up of a rival authority. 


42. This conflict of thought and feeling between a Government 
that is still paternal [!] in outlook and an opposition that is not yet as 
mature as it believes itself to be is no doubt a common feature in the 
emergence of democracy all over the world... 


The question of “African vs. average European mentality ” and 
that of “the African” left aside for the time being, it is plain that 
we have here a version in modern dress of “ The Emperor’s New 
Clothes”. Messrs. Devlin & Co., steadfastly intent upon seeing what 
is not there, arraign Africans for attending only to what is, viz. a 
national movement opposed to a foreign conqueror. The fact is that 
the Nyasaland African Congress (namely, the organised majority in 
Nyasaland) is not “a party opposed to the party in power” (in the 
sense that the Labour Party is to the Conservative), any more than 


a 
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the resistance movements in, for example, Hungary and Tibet were, 
and are, “parties” opposed to the Russian and Chinese powers in 
occupation, within a jointly accepted framework of democratic govern- 
ment; ali three (and many others that could be named) express the 
popular will to independence which can become effective only by 
breaking out of the stranglehold in which the peoples are currently 
held by the respective occupying powers, British, Russian and Chinese. 

That the Nyasaland Government brooks no real opposition (such, 
that is, as reflects the real needs and desires of the people), in any 
form, Messrs. Devlin & Co. make clear; for if the Government were 
(and remain !) “increasingly intolerant of any [sic /|] opposition on 
western and democratic lines because it considered it tantamount to 
the setting up of a rival [!] authority”, what other form of oppo- 
sition is left that it would not be intolerant of, force on the side of 
the Africans being “ruled out”, that is, crushed by greater force ? 
Plainly, sham opposition (whatever its form), opposition by the so- 
called moderates so beloved of Liberals (quislings to give their correct 
name) who accept the fundamental fact of white rule and limit them- 
selves to begging a few more crumbs from the rich white man’s table— 
naturally, in the most “polite”, “refined”, “restrained”, ‘ mod- 
erate”, “your obedient servant”, in short “civilised”, manner 
(without, that is, in any primitive African fashion pressing the matter), 
so as not to offend the susceptibilities of the white masters, so exces- 
sively delicate on the score of African behaviour.’ 


This ‘‘ delicacy ” is especially marked in Liberals who, as is well known, 
“feel deeply ” for “the ‘African”’ and always pray and believe that ‘‘ the 
African” will not “betray their trust in him’; but will “ show the white 
man” how well he can behave; and who are always in the van of those who 
“deplore” any departure from “ civilised standards” by “ the African” as a 
“blow to hope of real partnership’. A choice example of this attitude is to 
be seen in the following sickeningly moralising leader in the Rhodesian 
Sunday Mail (October 18, 1959) on the occasion of a brawl in a “ new 
chalet-type beerhall for Africans ” (a real social advance this, the opening of 
which was a “ social test [sic] for the [!] 'African”’ who “‘ was also expected 
[!] to honour [!] the trust [!] that had been put in him to conduct himself 
in keeping with his new surroundings and to prove [!] to his critics [a 
pretty euphemism for the white oppressors !—A.M.] that this experiment [! | 
was fully justified ”?): 


And what is so disturbing about the beerhall vandalism is that some 
of the culprits were men of standing in the African community. 

Their behaviour was inexplicable [only to whites who affect not to 
understand that this insulting treatment of human beings as though 
they were animals on probation unavoidably and justifiably calls forth 
the deepest anger—A.M.] unless it be that even among those Africans 
who have approached [!] closest to the Western way of life, there 
remain ineradicable [!]| traces of primitiveness which occasionally 
spring to the surface [no doubt in the manner in which “ traces ” of 
humanity “ spring to the surface’ amongst the whites—occasionally— 
A.M.]| to dismay their friends [such as the writer of this leader who is, 
of course, so sympathetic and whom it doubtless hurts to have to 
consider whether “ the”? African (even the “ best”) may not after all 
be a savage at heart—A.M.] and delight their enemies. . . 

It is impossible to gloss over the damage that has been done to the 
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This is what was envisaged in Nyasaland, when five seats were 
graciously allowed Africans in the Legislative Council: 


32... No doubt it was hoped that the five Africans in the Legis- 
lative Council would treat the four years of the legislature’s life as a 
sort of probationary [!] period during which they would put the 
African viewpoint with moderation [understand: with due regard for | 
the prime requirements of white rule—A.M.]| and make a thoughtful 
contribution [understand: a contribution that always “ thought ” of the | 
needs of white rule first—A.M.] to the formation of policy which re-_ 
mained the exclusive responsibility of the Government [how any contri- | 
bution, moderate or immoderate, could be made by Africans to policy | 
that was the exclusive prerogative of the whites is not explained, unless | 
as is probable, their ‘“‘ contribution” (necessarily “moderate ” !) was, 
to lend policy a semblance of African participation and support by | 
their voting for it—A.M.]; this was their chance to learn how to run | 
the estate which some day would be theirs. / 


Unfortunately, the desired, thoughtful, moderate quislings did not 
get elected; nationalists (Congress) were returned. And so: 


Instead of that they have behaved as if they were the opposition in 
a fully fledged democracy whose duty it was to harass and criticise the 
Government. Their speeches are largely designed as propaganda to be 
printed in Hansard at government expense; Hansard has become a2 
best seller among educated Africans [which shows only that the 
speeches correctly reflected the desires and mood of the people—A.M.] | 
But the forms of government and the attitude of the Government to- 
wards its subjects are still essentially paternal [understand: white rule 
remains white rule and is the negation of democracy for Africans who 
want independence—A.M.]| The leaders of Congress have been pouring 
new wine into old skins [how much better it would have been had they 
restricted themselves to pouring old wine (white rule vintage) into these 
skins !—A/M.]. 


cause of African social [!] advance [Oh brave new socially-advanced 
African world that hath such beerhalls in it !—A.M.] but not too late 
to learn a vital lesson. 

It is this: a community is only respected when it respects itself 
[meedless to add: in Central Africa, the desire for freedom, the wish 
to be treated as a human being, the fury at being dealt with as though 
one were some sub-human species, are not a sign of self-respect, in the 
case of \Africans—A.M.]. It is a hard but true [!] fact [!], that the 
African has [!] to be even more meticulous [!] in his behaviour than 
the European, because the has [!] to convince [!] the privileged that 
he has it within him [!] to bridge the gap between irresponsibility and 
responsibility without causing a major social upheaval [scilicet, has to 
prove that he will always “responsibly” act in the best interests of 
white privilege—A.M. ]. 


This nauseous attitude is but one of the many “ flowers” of Liberal 
“thought” on Africa, which is based upon a denial of the fact that con- 
ditions determine behaviour. “ Poverty,” wrote Dr, Johnson, “ makes all 
virtues difficult, and some impossible.” Not so for the Liberals who feel no 
incongruity in demanding that people who are treated like animals should 
nonetheless be paragons of (Liberal) virtue. There are of course virtues and 
virtues, and what a white Liberal in his position of comfort and privilege 
considers “ virtuous” on the part of those whose lack of comfort and privi- 
lege is just what makes his own possible, is not necessarily what these con- 
sider virtuous, or what, objectively and humanly, is to be so considered. 


. 


——— 
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It is nonsense of course to speak of the activities of Congress leaders 
in the Legislative Council in this fashion. The returned Nationalist 
members with reason took advantage of the opportunities offered to 
put forward repeatedly the views of the. majority who wish to establish 
as a practical reality their democratic right to rule themselves. Herein 
lay their “ opposition ” to the Government, which opposition, it is to 
be repeated, is no way analogous to any present-day party opposi- 
tion in any independent country in which parliamentary democracy 
already exists. 

It is simply evidence of ingrained prejudice, when Messrs. Devlin & 
Co. assert, on the basis of so completely false an analogy (to which they 


themselves in any case give the lie, since they note that democracy 


does not exist for Africans in Nyasaland), that “ the African does not 
understand criticism of established authority ”, because “ the African ” 
(about whom more later) does not behave as Her Majesty’s loyal 
Opposition in the manner, for example, of the Labour Party which 
agrees with the Conservative Government on almost all fundamental 
matters and necessarily then restricts its “ opposition ” to inessentials. 

The plain fact is that for the majority in Nyasaland existing 
authority is not accepted as “ established ”, viz:, as established by the 
majority, even if only in the formal manner that obtains in Britain by 


Oscar Wilde, who is nowadays too much neglected, has some wise words to 
say on this score: 


The virtues of the poor may be readily admitted, and are much to be 
regretted. We are often told that the poor are grateful for charity. 
Some of them are, no doubt, but the best amongst the poor are never 
grateful. They are ungrateful, discontented, disobedient and rebellious. 
They are quite right to be so. Charity they feel to be a ridiculously 
inadequate mode of partial restitution, or a sentimental dole, usually 
accompanied by some impertinent attempt on the part of the senti- 
mentalist to tyrannise over their private lives. Why should they be 
grateful for the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table ? They 
should be seated at the board, and are beginning to know it. As for 
being discontented, a man who would not be discontented with such 
surroundings and such a low mode of life would be a perfect brute. 
Disobedience, in the eyes of anyone who has read history, is man’s 
original virtue. It is through disobedience that progress has been made, 
through disobedience and through rebellion. Sometimes the poor are 
praised for being thrifty. But to recommend thrift to the poor is both 
grotesque and insulting. It is like advising a man who is starving to 
eat less. For a town or country labourer to practise thrift would be 
absolutely immoral. Man should not be ready to show that he can live 
like a badly fed animal. He should decline to live like that, and 
should either steal or go on the rate, which is considered by many to 
be a form of stealing. As for begging, it is safer to beg than to take, 
but it is finer to take than to beg. No: a poor man who is ungrateful, 
unthrifty, discontented, and rebellious, ‘is probably a real personality, 
and has much in him, As for the virtuous poor, one can pity them, of 
course, but one cannot possibly admire them. They have made eile 
terms with the enemy, and sold their birthright for very bad pottage . 
(The Soul of Man under Socialism). 
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quinquennial election based on universal suffrage. Indeed, the whole 
struggle in Nyasaland is precisely at this moment the attempt to set 
up such an established “authority”, an African government of an 
independent Nyasaland, which may then allow for the possibility of 
the type of opposition about which Devlin & Co. are writing. As 
things are at present, Africans who see in Dr. Banda the leader of 
their national movement against white rule (and not the leader of a 
non-existing, because impossible, “ opposition” in the sense of Devlin 
& Co.) clearly see only what is the case. By criticising them for this, 
by, that is, equating political maturity with acceptance of white rule, 
Messrs. Devlin & Co. only prove afresh that their apparent “ objec- 
tivity” is but a cloak under which the interests of white rule are 
alone championed. 

It is sheer tastelessness (to say the least) — the inhuman tasteless- 
ness of blind, self-centred authoritarianism — to prattle of “ diso- 
bedience ” in the context of a national movement; though it is in 
keeping with an attitude which, in describing totalitarian white rule 
as “‘ paternalism ”, simultaneously degrades all Africans (other than 
the “ obedient ” quislings, bien entendu) to the status of irresponsible 
children. Indeed, so closed are the minds of Messrs. Devlin & Co. to 
other possibilities — that, for examples, Africans in Nyasaland might 
be responsible adults demanding freedom to manage their own 
affairs — that they can see no way of referring to the situation of 
Africans there other than as a “ choice” about whom tobe obedient 
to, the “ boma ” or Dr. Banda. Characteristically everything is turned 
upside down; and the movement appears to be the creation of self- 
appointed leaders, instead of having itself thrown them up; as if it 
were not in fact the case that it is by obedience to the will of the move- 
ment that the leaders became leaders, i.e. commanded attention and 
won the trust of the people. Devlin & Co.’s attitude is the more 
absurd in that in the case of the agricultural rules, opposition was 
manifested long before Dr. Banda appeared on the scene, who merely 
connected this limited struggle with the more general one of ind- 
pendence. The real case against Dr. Banda is then simply that he 
“obeyed ” the wrong people, namely, those for whom “ disobedience ”’ 


‘In connection with “ established authority ” Messrs. Devlin & Co. pro- 
duce the following gem of blockheadedness: 

76. ... ‘We have not received enough evidence to suggest that the 
Nyasaland police force, despite the devotion of many of its officers, 
has succeeded in making itself a thoroughly acceptable [!] part of the 
population [!] of the Protectorate with, so to speak, “its feet well 
under the table”. 

_ Strange indeed ! ‘As much might Hitler have complained about the police 
in occupied Europe, or Khrushchev and henchmen in satellite countries about 
the police there !_ Since when, one wonders, has the police of an occupying 
power (with its feet well under the conqueror’s table) been looked upon by 
the subject people as one with themselves, as the guardians of their “law and 
order” ? Assuredly, 'Messrs. Devlin & ‘Co. are not those to whom Lear need 
say: 
Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like the scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 
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against white authority adamantly opposed to their wish for inde- 
pendence became the beginning, middle and end of the struggle. 
Messrs. Devlin & Co.’s attempts to show that Dr. Banda is, nonethe- 
less, a “ decent chap” (much need he has of their commendation ! ) 
for that reason leave a nasty taste; for they can do it only by 
suggesting that he is such a fool that he did not “realise” that 
independence and disobedience against white rule are concretely the 
same; so that he too is reduced to the level of an irresponsible child 
who, in good Christian manner, is to be forgiven for he knows not 
what he does! It would have been more to the point, if Messrs. 
Devlin & Co. had hammered home the fact that the emergency in 
Nyasaland was the unavoidable result of the British Government's 
having flatly disobeyed both the letter of its undertaking to the 
Nyasaland peoples of fifty years before, and the virtual instructions of 
the people that they wanted none of Federation (a fact not even they 
can deny). In subsequently disobeying the orders of the Government 
of Nyasaland relative to the impossibility of discussing Federation 
any further, the people were doing no more than obeying the spirit and 
letter of the only legally binding document determining their relations 
to British Governments and their representatives in Nyasaland. But 
such exact regard for facts is too much to demand from those who, 
no matter how heavily they “ponder” on the relation between 
morality and law, acknowledge in reality no law but that which might 
has most recently proclaimed to suit its turn, irrespective of any 
previously-undertaken obligations now seen to have been altogether 
too “ disinterested.” 

One sees the same spirit at work in their, in intent, pejorative 
reference to “ propaganda”. The word “ propaganda ” has no mean- 
ing other than “the dissemination of information in support of, or 
against, some course of action”. Whether the information be correct 
or incorrect, adequate or inadequate, relevant or irrelevant, timely or 
untimely and so on, must be proved concretely in every case, and 
the whole evaluated furthermore in terms of the significance of the 
interest it serves. Clearly, nationalist propaganda is in Nyasaland 7 
general (irrespective, that is, of the details which would have to be 
studied) correct, adequate, relevant and timely. 

In any event: So long as there remain in society basically con- 
tradictory interests, for so long will propaganda be not merely 
unavoidable but indispensable; no Government, no political party, can 
move a step without it, as the Nyasaland Government shows, when 
it makes propaganda in favour, for instance, of its laws regulating 
agricultural practices, or in favour of Federation and against Congress, 
or in favour of its actions during the Emergency. 

The charge against Congress members cannot therefore be merely 
that their speeches were largely propaganda (since they could have 
been nothing else, this is quite meaningless); but that they were the 
wrong sort of propaganda, viz. against, instead of for, Federation; 
that their speeches were critical of Government policy and actions, 
instead of “helpful”; that their effect was to encourage resistance 
(by showing that the interests of the Government (white rule) were 
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opposed to the general interest of Africans), instead of co-operation, or 
at least passive acceptance, by falsely endorsing the Government view 
that its interests and those of the majority coincided. This is what 
Messrs. Devlin & Co. mean when they label these speeches “ largely 
propaganda ”; had the speeches been those of dutiful quislings, they 
would no doubt have been praised (though undoubtedly still propa- 
ganda !) as “thoughtful contributions” which “put the African view- 
point with moderation”, viz. not at all. It is of a piece with the rest 
that, intent upon vilifying the Nyasaland independence movement, 
Messrs. Devlin & Co. should give a false meaning to the word 
“ propaganda ”, making it synonymous with “ demagogy ” or “ lies ” 
the while by implication leaving it to be understood that there was 
on the Government side no “ propaganda” at all, but only “ pure 


999 


reason ”’. 

Do what they will, however, Messrs. Devlin & Co. cannot conjure 
the Nyasaland national movement out of existence; nor retrospectively 
alter the circumstances which finally roused the masses to anger and 
led to the elemental upsurge at present stifled by the Emergency and 
subsequent Government action. (Such movements, however, are like 
smouldering fires which nonetheless burn, though all be outwardly 
at peace.'°) 


° This is by no means the only example of the unwillingness of Messrs. 


Devlin & Co. to say exectly what they mean, and of their peculiar use of 
language in pursuit of the obfuscation of meaning required of apologists for 
white rule. About Dr. Banda’s speeches they remark (para. 50): “ His 
speeches were moderate in content but highly emotional in the way in which 
they were delivered. We have listened to the recordings of some of them and 
they are the speeches of a demagogue”’. It would be interesting to know how 
“moderation in content’ (even if uttered in “ highly emotional ” oratory) 
can be equated with demagogy which iis m content (and that alone is the 
criterion) always an appeal to prejudice and so by definition lacking in 
moderation. Is it, perhaps, that Devlin & Co. consider that, in the case of 
subject peoples, passionate feelings and their expression are, even where amply 
justified by conditions, ‘‘ dangerous ” to their rulers and for that reason to be 
condemned as ‘“‘ demagogy” ? Content, as I have said, is what decides 
whether a speech or a piece of writing can be correctly denominated ‘‘ dema- 
gogical”’, and not tone. It is, indeed, quite possible for the most demagogical 
piece of writing or speech to be quite “‘ calm” and ‘“ moderate” in tone; of 
this the proof is ready to hand in . . . the Devlin Report. Witness this: 
Where ‘Africans are concerned, ‘“‘ violence” is called “ violence”, though the 
causes are, in the spirit of true demagogy, generally wrongly assigned, so as 
to exculpate the Government; when it comes to white violence, the right 
name is no longer used; instead we have “emphatic action”, which 
euphemism, stemming from the desire to present Government (white) actions 
“in the best light ”’, is emphatically the worst demagogy. 


* An excellent example of this unseen smouldering is given in the Report 
in connection with the Chilembwe rising. ‘“‘ This short rebellion was soon 
dealt with but it is perhaps worth remembering that during the course of our 
tour of Nyasaland we sometimes heard the name of John Chilembwe men- 
tioned as a kind of hero figure not without influence on the imaginations of 
the present-day population of Nyasaland.” One recalls Tacitus: “Rome of 
old explored the limits of freedom; we have plumbed the depths of slavery, 
robbed even of the interchange of ideas by the secret police. We should have 


lost our memories as well as our tongues had it been as easy to forget as to be 
silent ”’. é 
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It lies in the nature of their conditions of existence that masses 
should be “moderate” (that is, attempt piecemeal solutions), until 
they become convinced by repeated attempts that their rulers are in 
the last resort not prepared to be reasonable when defending their 
minority interests. When masses surge into rebellion, it may be taken 
for granted that all other possibilities have been exhausted and the 
opposition between the pressure of actual conditions and the generally 
recognised necessity for far-reaching changes become insupportable. 
Whatever the ruling minority may then chant avout “ violence” (on 
the part of the oppressed), the need for “ moderation” and “ thought- 
fulness ” (equally on the part of the oppressed), the creation of such 
a situation of elemental upsurge which expressly signifies the fazlure 
of moderation, reason, thoughtfulness, to achieve the result wished 
for by the oppressed, is the ruling minority’s doing: its violence, lack 
of moderation, reason, thoughtfulness have finally called forth the 
appropriate response from the oppressed majority. On the part of 
the minority, such demands mean only that the majority should 
signify its acceptance of the intolerable status quo ante in essential 
aspects, and be prepared to be satisfied with minor concessions. That 
this is the case in Nyasaland is shown on the one side by the fact that 
the struggle became violent (to the extent that there was violence on 
the part of the African masses) in direct ratio to the increasingly 
domineering disregard of the Government for the clearly expressed 
and frequently reiterated aspirations and wishes of the majority, and to 
its refusal to accept a reasonable compromise on the crucial question 
of secéssion from the Federation; and on the other by the fact that, 
so far, nothing more than an intensive search is being conducted 
(inter alia, by the Monckton Commission) to discover what concessions, 
if any, may be made to the Africans in Nyasaland (and Northern 
Rhodesia) in return for acceptance of Federation.” 


“This, at least, is officially so. But some straws in the wind suggest that 


more far-reaching matters may be being discussed unofficially. Significant 
are the following: It is rumoured in London that Macmillan’s speech in the 
Capetown House of Assembly owes something to a few well-chosen words 
whispered in his ear by influential persons in the City; Lord Monckton (well 
connected in the same quarters) has found it possible to accept evidence in 
favour of secession, despite the Government’s earlier refusal to the Labour 
Party to commit itself to doing so; Sir Hartley Shawcross (whose business 
acumen is well-known) categorically stated that, if the evidence were of such 
a kind, he would report on secession as a possibility. More significant, per- 
haps, are the words of “one of the Federation’s most influential copper 
barons”’\reported in the Spectator (February 19, 1960): ‘‘ There are only 
two things that will last in this part of the world—copper and Africans. 
Those are the two forces that must work together.” In short: Capital, it 
would appear, is putting on the scales the relative merits of profits from 
copper and support for the whites (Federation), and may well find the latter 
expendable in the cause of preserving the former. In such a case, it would 
not come as a surprise to discover that “the African” is, “after all”, 
“ready ” for “‘independence’”’; but whether this independence, though un- 
doubtedly a step forward, will be the kind the African masses look forward 
to, is another matter altogether. The example of Ghana, where Nkrumah is 
busy weaving his totalitarian net, is a warning of what may be in store. 
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True to type, Messrs. Devlin & Co. have much to say about 
African violence, lack of moderation and so forth; but nothing at all 
to say about the fundamental violence done to a people by a refusal, 
carried into effect with fire and slaughter, to grant them their inde- 
pendence. It will come as no surprise to learn that Messrs. Devlin 
& Co. with customary “ fair-mindedness ” deliver themselves—on the 
text: African violence — of a series of patronising and objectively 
false characterisations of Africans and African institutions, well 
calculated to be of service to those who wish to “ prove ” that Africans 
in Nyasaland (and by implication elsewhere in Southern Africa) are 
not “ ready ” for independence. 


34. Freedom of speech is considered to be one of the essential 
conditions of democracy ... This right has never been recognised 
among \Affricans, perhaps because assemblies in Africa can lead so much 
more easily to a breach of the peace. By native custom a chief may 
prohibit assemblies and under British rule his right, except that it no 
longer applies to townships, has been preserved... 


37. ‘Putting it tersely, there is no room for a ‘Hyde Park in Nyasa- 
landaeten. 


40. Another charge that the Government brought against Congress 
was that they resorted to intimidation. We do not think that this was 
a policy deliberately adopted by ‘Congress at the highest level, certainly 
not by Dr. Banda; but we do think that in this respect, as well as in 
some others, Dr. Banda elected to disregard the political immaturity 
of many of his followers. The ordinary African considers threats and 
intimidation and the occasional use of physical force as acceptable alter- 
natives to persuasion . . 


41. We think that intimidation was practised mostly at lower 
levels. It is one of the things which show that the African is still 
politically immature and accordingly one of the things which Congress 
leaders in their demands for universal suffrage and all the other con- 
comitants of full democracy choose to overlook... If Dr, Banda never 
deliberately stirred up a crowd, he behaved as if the ordinary African 
crowd was as controlled and unexcitable as the ordinary British crowd. 
You will find him, for example, several times saying that there would be 
no problem if the Nyasaland police would only handle a crowd in the 
same way as the British police did. He ignored the fact that the 
problems of crowd control are not at all the same. . 


In the context of contemporary social life, these remarks (irrespec- 
tive of whether they correctly describe African attitudes and behaviour 
or not) aptly illustrate the essential bad faith of apologists for white 
rule in Africa and other colonial territories. The dry fact is that the 
world as a whole lies, as never before, under the sign of threats, 
intimidation and physical force, which are the only ultimate arbiters 
in bourgeois society dominated by competition. The barest acquain- 
tance with the history of the past fifty years suffices to show that it is 
the white ruling minorities in the world that have forced upon man- 
kind two world wars — not to mention unspeakable barbarities (Hitler, 
Stalin, atomic and hydrogen bombs and so on) without parallel in 
history; and still today cannot proceed one step (as the Emergency 


‘gotten, when they moralise d Ja Tartufe about Africans 
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in Nyasaland proves afresh) without threats, intimidation and physical 
force. And this at a time when the already existing wealth in the 
world suffices, were it to be used rationally (i.e. in a politically mature 
fashion) for the satisfaction of basic human needs, to put an end to 
force altogether as an instrument of social regulation. Balance: 
Judged by the criterion laid down by Messrs. Devlin & Co. for 
Africans —“ considering threats and intimidation and. the [by 
no means !| occasional use of physical force as acceptable alterna- 
tives to persuation ”*—the white ruling minorities show themselves in 
practice to be in the modern world politically the most immature. 

Messrs. Devlin & Co. would no doubt prefer to have this for- 
> “ acceptance ” 
of intimidation, threats and physical force (when have the whites, 
since the successful completion of their several conquests, given the 
Africans any alternative to this “acceptance” ?); and, with their 
references to African social organisation, once more (like the leader- 
writer quoted before) insinuate that the Africans are /ustorically con- 
ditioned thereto, owing to the nature of their indigenous social life. 

No-one will, naturally, deny that intimidation, threats and physical 
force were features of primitive society in Africa as elsewhere in the 
world; but, in contradistinction to modern society (in which these 
are strictly unnecessary), such features were unavoidable, given the 
nature of the environment, the then state of knowledge and limited 
material possibilities. It is, however, simply nonsense to suggest 
(as Devlin & Co. do) that these were invariably the decisive features 
(they are decisive in modern society !), when it is more and more 
becoming recognised that in many respects free “ primitive ” tribes 
had a social organisation infinitely in advance of our “ civilisation ”, 
because they used their “happy wisdom” (to quote the felicitous 
phrase of Dr. and Mrs. Dubos) for the satisfaction of human 
needs, instead of sacrificing all human needs in the insensate pursuit 
of profit, as happens today.” 

To “prove” their point, however, Messrs. Devlin & Co. do not 
scruple (to use Lenin’s striking expression) “‘to sail under a stolen flag’, 
viz. to set aside fundamental differences between one period of history 
when Africans were independent, and another when they are subjected 
to white rule; and to justify present suppression of freedom of speech 
by its supposed lack in tribal society on the specious plea that the 
same reason (“ perhaps because assemblies in Africa can lead so much 
more easily to a breach of the peace ’’) hold good in both cases. What- 


12 It is said that the late Tshekedi Khama greatly mourned the dis- 
integration of tribal society, since he considered it possible to evolve out of 
it a form of democracy in all respects much superior to that about which 
the West so vaunts itself, considering it the nec plus ultra of social organisa- 
tion. What exactly Tshekedi Khama envisaged is not known to me; but there 
can be no question but that his conception is in general correct. Indeed, 
the structure of many African tribes recalls nothing so much as the Athenian 
polis, which remains the most advanced form of social organisation the world 
has yet seen. Those interested in African versions of the polis might profit- 
ably read Jomo Kenyatta’s excellent Facing Mount Kenya. 
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ever is to be said about freedom of speech in free tribal societies'> it 
stands to reason that this can have no bearing whatever upon the 
suppression of freedom of speech by an alien minority in the cause of 
preventing political organisation by the subjected peoples aimed at 
regaining their independence. It is therefore simply disingenuous to 
write, as do Devlin & Co., that the customary right of a chief to 
prohibit assemblies (his right, that is, as chief of a free people) has 
“under British rule . . . been preserved ”, when it clearly serves, the 
chiefs having become part of the apparatus of white rule, the diametic- 
ally opposite purpose of upholding white rule, viz. of keeping the 
majority unfree.” 

Intimately bound up with this is the question of “respect” for chiefs 
and for ‘“‘ authority ” about which the Report has the following to say: 


33. ... We shall take first the position of the chiefs with which is 
tied up respect for authority. In a democracy politicians are frequently 
scoffed at. If one were referred to as “a little boy of 25 years old 
direct from Oxford”, no one would worry. But [!] when Dr. Banda 
referred to District Commissioners in these terms (not an individual but 
the genus) it was thought by the administration to be dangerous. A 
District Commissioner cannot afford [!] to be jeered at or insulted in 
public; if that is tolerated, it would lead to a loss of authority which 
would be fatal [to whom ?—A.M.]. Many unofficial [!] Europeans 
consider that the same applies to them. This must be remembered 
when the reaction of the Government is considered to some of the 
demonstrations which took place in October; the stoning of European 
cars was resented as a sign of disrespect as well as because of the 
damage that was done and the unpleasantness it caused. [ Whites, as 
all oppressors, dislike ‘“‘ unpleasantness ” of which they are the victims; 
they infinitely “prefer” that the “‘ unpleasantness” of their rule for 
the oppressed should be “pleasantly ” “ accepted” by the oppressed, 


** That freedom of speech did in fact exist in many tribal societies is, of 


course, a matter of common knowledge, which only “experts on African 
affairs” who have to justify white rule find it possible to pass over in silence 
in favour of dubious generalisations more suited to their purposes. What is 
certain is that freedom of speech in African societies differed greatly from 
that known today: it had to be won; whereas freedom of speech nowadays 
more frequently than not means the right of every ignorant and impertinent 
upstart to voice ‘his opinion and insult his betters. 

“Contradictions are the last thing to bother this worthy Commission, 
of course, which elsewhere notes (to the Governor of Nyasaland’s consider- 
able displeasure): “The Government’s attitude is that the chief should be 
above politics. This means in practice that he should not be a supporter of 
Congress; we have not encountered any case in which a chief incurred 
Government displeasure by taking action against Congress”. Chiefs who 
supported Congress naturally “incurred Government displeasure”? and in a 
number of cases were removed. Another example: After elaborate examina- 
tion of the evidence relative to what the Government insisted was Congress’s 
policy of violence, Devlin & Co. conclude (para. 100), ‘“‘ We have tried to 
make what we think the effect of it [the supposed ‘ murder plot’ meeting] 
was as intelligible as we can... Perhaps the effect of it all can best [sic /] 
be summed up by saying that there was to be an all-out campaign to defy the 
Government, violence not excluded”. Yet in para. 106 they write, ‘“ The 
policy of violence decided upon in January...” (namely at the very meeting 


best ee up in the previous quotation). Of such stuff is “ objectivity ” 
made! 
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since, naturally, this makes things more comfortable for them and 
makes their rule easier to maintain! —-A.M.] Government in Nyasa- 
land is based on respect for authority and this applies to the chiefs as 
much as to Europeans. ‘‘ Contempt” of a chief is an offence he can 
punish. Party demonstrations against a Chief hostile to Congress might 
well amount to contempt. The administration relies greatly on the 
powers of the chief, who is in effect a salaried government servant 
allowed, to a limited extent |[namely, so long as hé does what he is 
told !—4A.M.] to go his own [!] way |indirect rule is always pre- 
ferred to direct coercion, because it masks the realities of the situation 
and often diverts ill-feeling from the oppressors to their stooges— 
A.M.]|. The respect which by native tradition and custom is paid to 
chiefs [of free peoples !—A.M.] is something which the Government 
is most anxious [!] to preserve [for its stooges !—A.M.]|; one of the 
things about Congress which most disturbed the Government was their 
practice of stirring up disrespectful demonstrations against loyal 
[quisling—A.'M.] chiefs... 


Pace Messrs. Devlin & Co., power (which is not necessarily coter- 
minous with “authority ”) is everywhere “based” on just this kind 
of “respect”, viz. directly or indirectly enforced acceptance of the 
ruling minority, the kind and degree of coercion needed varying with 
particular conditions. Every ruling minority naturally “ prefers” to 
maintain itself with a minimum of direct force (for one thing, it is 
much cheaper), and can do so wherever, as in Britain, for example, 
the contradiction between minority and majority interests has not 
reached the point at which the consent of the majority can no longer 
be obtained except at the point of a gun. We can therefore altogether 
dispense with this “respect” (ridiculus mus!) of Messrs. Devlin & 
Co. as a differentiating quality of white rule in Nyasaland. What is 
involved here has, in any case, long since been elucidated by Lugard in 
his Diaries: 

The [!] native looks upon it as sacrilege [!] to touch a Sahib, and 
also expects [!] little short of death [!] from the Sahib if he should 
_ be fool enough to try conclusions. ‘To this prestige [!] the White man 
owes his ascendancy [and the prestige he owes to his gun and sjam- 
bok!—A.M.], and it must at any [!] price be maintained, just as one 
would with a brute beast [sic /], This may sound [!] harsh, but it is 
true, the black man must [!] respect |!] the white in every possible 
way—even including physical force [how the black man could fail to 
“respect ” this unless he were the stronger it is difficult to see—A.M.] 
but the reasons are too long to go into. [By no means, they are short 
and simple: How, apart from this “ respect”, could a mere handful of 
whites maintain their privileged positions in a sea of blacks >—A.M.] 


¢ 


In Southern Africa, the “spirit of Lugard” rules supreme. (In 
Southern Rhodesia, for instance, it has, since the emergency, become 
a criminal offence for an African to look “ disrespectfully ” at a white 
man. Africans there can by experience vouch for the correctness of 
Quida’s perceptive observation (in Under Two Flags) that while the 
loss of many rights is bitter indeed, there are none so bitter as the 
loss of the right to resent. And then come creatures like Huggins 
(Lord Malvern) to say that “all Africans are liars”, because they 
“like to say “what they think the white man wants to hear”. 
Wonderful is white civilisation that can boast of such “ noble peers ”! ) 
Once more wha'. has to be said is that, whatever the nature of the 
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respect by tradition shown to chiefs in independent tribes, it has no 
connection at all with what conqurors extort by force from subject 
peoples. It is not the suppose differences between the “ mentality ” 
of Africans and whites that make it possible to refer disparagingly to 
politicians and officials in Britain without “a loss of authority that 
would be fatal”, and impossible in Nyasaland; it is simply that in 
Nyasaland a handful of whites rule over a subject people becoming 
daily more restive at being kept in bondage. It stands to reason there- 
fore that the more difficult the occupying whites find it to enforce 
their rule, the less can they bear amy comment that might be intez- 
preted as “disrespectful” (viz., adverse comment). Despite the 
chatter about Government being based on respect, Devlin & Co. are 
well aware of what is in fact involved, as witness their remarks: “ We 
have no doubt that Dr. Banda’s arrival, his speeches and the position 
which had been accorded to him, had stirred up immense enthusiasm 
among the Africans and also great expectations. We think that they 
were beginning to believe that self-government was imminent and to 
act accordingly. Putting it one way, they were beginning to show 
much more independence [!] and less respect [!]; putting it another 
way, they were behaving insolently [!]. Europeans [!] were beginning 
to be alarmed and to feel that the situation was getting out of hand ” 
[shades of Lugard !]. The same reason explains why “there is no 
room for a Hyde Park in Nyasaland” (any more than there is in 
Hungary, or Tibet and so on).'4 Against Devlin & Co., one can say 
with absolute certainty that, were conditions in Britain ever to develop 
to the point at which the contradiction between minority and majority 
interests (which undoubtedly exists, even if at present in muted form) 
became as sharp as it is today in Nyasaland, the apparently tempera- 
mentally unexcitable British people (whom Devlin & Co. take, on this 
score, as the very personification of the politically “ civilised ”) would 
show themselves surprisingly capable of “excitable” African behaviour. 
And whether in such conditions there would be any room for a Hyde 
Park in London, remains to be seen ! 

Here it may be interesting to consider a little more carefully the 
phrase “a breach of the peace”. From Devlin & Co. one might well 
imagine that “ peace is peace ” in all places, for everybody and in all 


“a This again is something Devlin & Co. in reality know very well, de- 


spite their constant attempts to explain this and similar phenomena on the 
score of African “temperament”. See para. 104, where in reference to a 
speech of Dr. Banda’s which the Provincial Commissioner regarded a “ flag- 
rantly and inflammably directed to undermining constituted authority and the 
forces of law and order ” (when their position is threatened, ruling minorities 
always tend to become exaggeratedly “dramatic ”), they write, ‘‘ There was 
nothing seditious in the speech. ‘The worst [!] that can be said of it is that 
it was Hyde Park oratory”. Of course their conclusion is what one might 
expect: “The conclusion we have just quoted—reached by a sober [!] and 
experienced [!] administrator—shows that the maintenance of [white !] law 
and order in an African colony may present very different problems from 
those which arise in Britain”. Once one answers the question “‘ Whose law 
and order ?” correctly, it becomes self-evident that there should be “ very 
differnt problms ”’. 


ee 
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circumstances. Nothing is in fact farther from the truth: just as one 
man’s meat is proverbially said to be another’s poison, so one man’s 
peace can be another’s war. Specifically: the “peace” of a free 
tribal society is concretely poles apart from the “ peace ” prevailing 
in present-day Nyasaland, where there is white rule ‘“‘ peace ’ — that 
state of affairs which is designed to permit the white ruling minority 
to pursue ifs interests in peace, namely, without substantial interference 
from the majority whose interests are set aside by these; and is, in 
consequence, a state of war (concealed or open, as circumstances 
require) against Africans. This distinction (which the abstract 
legalistic phraseology of Devlin & Co. glosses over in true totalitarian 
exclusive fashion) at once yields the result: The “ free peace ” which 
the people of Nyasaland aim to restore (their independence) cannot 
be other than a complete and final breach of white rule peace, since 
the latter is the negation of the former. 

It is the white minority obstinately clinging to outworn privileges 
that, by the use of violence, has compelled Africans to try to create 
this breach of white rule peace violently. This, however much it puts 
Africans outside the pale of political activity as recognised by the 
Devlins & Co. (namely “ constitutional ” activity within the “ peace ” 
enforced by white rule) in no way robs their struggle objectively of its 
political content. By referring to the African masses in struggle as 
“rioters and other criminals’, “gangs” and so on, Devlin & Co. 
merely prove afresh that they are in all respects blinkered by the con- 
ceptions of white rule and quite incapable of giving any objective 
account of the situation into which they were supposedly to make an 
independent inquiry. 

This is once more seen when, in the course of these and other 
excogitations upon “ the ” African as revealed by events in Nyasaland, 
Devlin & Co. address themselves to the “ problems of crowd control ” 
in Africa which, they assert naturally, are different from those in 
Britain. The reason can be guessed: In Africa one has to deal with 
temperamentally unstable, excitable semi-savages, whereas in Britain 
crowds are composed of orderly, unexcitable, controlled British 
citizens. As before, concrete differences — a struggle for independence 
against a foreign conqueror in Nyasaland; the absence of any political 
struggle of a similarly irreconcilable nature between majority and 
minority in Britain — are suppressed, the situation in Nyasaland is 
taken to be essentially the same as that in Britain, and observable 
differences (the Emergency, the anger of Africans, rioting and white 
violence) are, despite all lip-service acknowledgment of the fact of the 
general hatred of a Federation imposed upon an unwilling people, 
accounted for in terms of the “ temperament’, the “immaturity ”’ of 
Africans. In short: Compelled by their completely uncritical accept- 
ance of white rule, Devlin & Co. must resort to mass psychology 
(model: the so-called “ guilt of the German people ” peddled in the 
last stages of World War II as an ideological justification of “Allied” 
policy at the time) in order to make Africans themselves responsible for 
events in which they have in reality been the unfortunate victims. 
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This mass psychology at work in the frequent references made by 
Devlin & Co. to “the African”, which creature is by them said “ to 
do this’, “ not understand that ”’, “ not to be capable of doing some- 
thing”, and so on. Examination of the content of such expressions — 
a “refined ” version of the phraseology (“ boy ”, “ munt”,* “ kaffir ”, 
etc.) used by whites to describe (not merely to refer to) Africans—will 
show that in making use of them Devlin & Co. are in effect arguing 
in a circle which expressly excludes all possible reference to — actual 
Africans. For what is this phenomenon “the African” (“ boy”, 
“munt”, “kaffir” etc.) ? It is what remains of a whole mass of 
human beings, after they have been tailored and trimmed to the require- 
ments of white domination. Whatever, then, arguments in which such 
terms are used purport to deal with, they are without exception in con- 


tent more or less elaborate, more or less sophisticated, defences of white — 
rule. In this way: “the African” (“boy”, “munt”, “kaffir’’) is 
“ uncivilised ”; content: the majority of Africans are compelled to— 


live in the most disgusting squalor, which prevents them from appear- 
ing “civilised” in the manner of whites; conversely, “‘ white civilisa- 
tion ” is nothing but a mame for the high standard of wealth of whites 


(nothing whatever to do with real culture) made possible by their | 


savage exploitation and oppression of Africans; ergo, it is a mere 
tautology to say “the African is uncivilised”’, since the sentence 
expresses nothing but the condition of Africans under white domina- 
tion. In short: Civilised African society and “white civilisation ” 
are mutually exclusive; which is why, so long as the present social 
structure endures in colonial Africa, all chatter about ‘ multiracial 
society ’’, “ partnership ””, and so on, is simply ideological rubbish — 
as in reality, of course, the bulk of those whites who apparently 
espouse these “ideals” (!) make plain, when they carefully add the 
qualification that “it will take two centuries or more to ‘ civilise ’ ‘ the 
African’? — which means, “hands off our privileged positions ! ”. 
Another example: “The. African.?) (“ boy.”,S munt 5) ‘kathea 
“does not know the meaning of a day’s work”. Content: The 
majority of Africans (whether in white employment or eking out a 
pitiful subsistence as peasants) are condemned to a joyless life of 
drudgery, malnutrition, disease and suffer from all manner of social 
disabilities which reduce them to the level of animals, without (except 
in the hypocritical ideology of “ partnership” or “multiracial society”) 
any perspective of substantial change. What possible incentive could 
they have in the circumstances, physically weakened and spiritually 
depressed as they are, to make any greater than the minimum exertions 
necessary to somehow keep body and soul together, when the 


_” The whole song and dance about “ partnership ” is simply hypocrisy, 
since, the moment one examines the content, it becomes plain that it has 
always existed; like the much publicised “ partnership ” between Capital and 
Labour (a much favoured Liberal recipe—under the name of “ co-partner- 
ship ”—for the “solution” of present-day ills in industry in Britain), it is 
the ‘“‘ partnership ” that must exist between a man and his ass. if (with stick 
and carrot) the man 1s to get any work out of the ass at all. ; 


* With an arrogant contempt typical of conquerors, this word which, in 
one of the African languages spoken in Rhodesia, means “ man ”, has been 
taken over by the whites to refer disparagingly to Africans. 


“Sas 
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' benefits of any greater exertions would all accrue to their white 
/ masters ? In short, this complaint is only the familiar chant of all 


slave-masters who refuse to see that when all other means of protest 
have been taken away from men, inefficiency, sullen or cheerful, in the 
performance of labours exacted of them remains their sole overt 
“legal” form of struggle against inhuman conditions. A third 
example: “It is no use giving ‘ the African ’ (‘ boy ’, ‘ munt’, ‘ kaffir ’) 
the vote: ‘he’ would not know how to use it”. Content: Africans, if 
given the vote, would not use it in a “suitable” manner, viz., in 
support of candidates representing the interests of the whites; but 
would at least attempt to elect their own representatives, and even if 
they achieved no more than this (universal suffrage is by no means 
sufficient of itself to break the power of the whites !), would deal 
the death blow to the propaganda of the whites about “ partnership ”, 
“multiracial society ” and so on, as indeed happened in Nyasaland, as 
we have seen. 

The psychology, then, consists in this, that the degraded human 
being that is the product of white domination (namely, “ the African ” 
“boy”, “munt”, “kaffir” etc.), consequently a purely historical, 
transitory phenomenon which must disappear together with the con- 
ditions that created it, is taken to represent the essence of the really 
human being. (Reverse side of the coin: The permanence of white 
domination, even if in superficially modified form to include a neces- 
sarily restricted number of “‘ mature” Africans (quislings) as part of 
the ruling minority, is taken for granted.) With this everything is 
turned upside down: Instead of the conditions’ having produced this 
degraded human being, it is the existence of the degraded human 


_ being (taken as expressive of what Africans, irrespective of social 


conditions, “simply are”) that is given as the prime factor in 
ideological justifications for the necessity for white domination and 
its continuance. 

It is this complete reversal of cause and effect that finds its 
expression in the oft-encountered assertion: “ It’s all very well for you 
to talk; but you don’t know ‘ the native’ ”, with which colonial whites 
and other self-styled “experts” on African affairs contemptuously 
dismiss all arguments in favour of African independence. To this 
the only appropriate answer is the dry retort: “ Your trouble is 
precisely that you know omly ‘ the native’, acknowledge the existence 
of Africans only qua ‘ the native’, and thereby show yourself to be an 
infinitely more degraded human being than this same ‘native’, for 
‘the native ’ is materially and spiritually merely the victim of inhuman 
social relations and asserts his humanity in struggling to break them; 
whereas you accept these inhuman social relations, nay, struggle to 
retain them, wilfully blind to all considerations other than the profit 
you derive from them, and are thus not even aware of your own 
human degradation in the process ”’. 

It cannot be strongly enough emphasised that the difference between 
the “mentality” of “the African” and that of “the average 
European ” (to use the words of Devlin & Co.) lies basically in this 
(the mere fact of instruction in the three R’s and of possession of 
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dribs and drabs of soi-disant “culture” being in this connection 
wholly irrelevant): that “the African ” knows himself to be in reality 
a human being, and tries to overcome the contradiction between his 
human essence and the existence to which brutally inhuman social 
relations condemn him; whereas “the average European” neither 
sees any contradiction at all between the human essence and his exist- 
ance as a white master —indeed, reduces the human essence to the 
being a white master (for whom, then, Africans of necessity appear in 
general only in the inhuman categorical form “ the African ”, “boy ”, 
“munt”, “ kaffir” etc.) —nor anything inhuman or brutal in the 
social relations which in determining him (the minority) as master 
simultaneously determine Africans (the majority) as slaves. 

If it be a tautology to say that slaves are by definition less than 
human beings (whose essence it is to be free and sovereign), it is none- 
theless one that, considered concretely as a compact web of social 
relations, provides the key to an understanding of the attitudes, preju- 
dices, blindness, intolerance, arrogance and so on of the masters 
(themselves also, in being more than “merely ” human beings, less 
than human beings). Devlin & Co., for example, assert: 


Every member of the Government believes that at bottom in Nyasa- 


land there is government by consent and would not be happy if he 
thought otherwise; his view is based on the assumption that, apart — 
from a small minority of self-seeking troublemakers, the African [!]_ 


wants is best for him and that the Government knows what that is. 
(Italics mine—A.M.) 


This is precisely the “mentality” (a compound of prejudice, 
blindness, intolerance, arrogance and so on) of masters: It is the 
master who knows what is “ best’ for “the slave ” (“‘ the African ”’), 
who knows what the wants of “ the slave” (“ the African”) “ really” 
are, irrespective of what “ the slave” (“the African”) himself thinks 
and says they are. (If “the slave” (“the African”) has views about 
his wants which do not coincide with those of the master, it can only 
be because he has been “ influenced” by “a small minority of self- 
seeking troublemakers”.) That.is to say: “the slave” (“the 
African”) has special “ wants”, “‘ wants” which belong specifically 
to him as “the slave” (“the African”), thus by definition different 
from the “wants” of “the master” (in this case, “the average 
European ’’). Needless to add: Human wants such as, for example, 


freedom, settled family life (instead of broken homes resulting from | 


enforced migratory labour)", food, shelter and clothing adequate for 


Devlin & Co.’s “explanation” of migratory labour in Nyasaland is 


another example of the white man’s falsification of historical fact. They 


write: 

14. Nyasaland is a predominantly agricultural country and life for 
the average Nyasaland African is the relatively primitive one of his 
village engaged solely |!| on subsistence farming. His opportunities 
within the country for making any extra [sic!] earnings [!] are very 
limited . . . Nyasaland is by far the smallest of the three constituent 
territories of the Federation but its total population is larger than that 
of either of the others. This, coupled with the lack of opportunities for 
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human beings (and not merely appropriate to “the African’), and 
so on, are for the generality radically excluded. 

However, even supposing, for argument’s sake, that comfortable 
material conditions could be, and were, provided by the white masters 
for their black slaves as a matter of right, even so, notwithstanding 
such an undoubted amelioration, the social relations would remain 
basically as inhuman and brutal as before. That is to say: Slavery 
is not the less evil, because there happen to be good masters. As 
Wyndham Lewis excellently remarks in Rotting Hill: 


No “rights” are worth having without political right. There is no 
right you could give me I would exchange for the right to speak freely 
and to move about freely. Remove these rights from me, which are 
called political, and I certainly should not be consoled by being tucked 
up in bed every night by a state-nurse, given perpetual em- 
ployment; being examined weekly free of charge by a state-doctor 
and state-dentist, given state-pills and state-teeth, and finally by being 
buried in a state-grave. Those by themselves are slave rights. The 
man who barters his liberty for a set of false teeth and a pair of rim- 
less spectacles is a fool. In the slave days of the southern states of the 
U.S. all sensible slave-owners took good care of their slaves—saw that 
they came into world without mishap, did not die if possible when they 
were ill, and that finally they were decently buried. In antiquity the 
Romans and Greeks did not find it necessary to draw up a Bill of 
Rights of that sort: they cared for their slaves as a matter of course. 

So that second class of right alone I reject. And if these “‘ new 
rights”? are to be regarded as substitutes for political rights, as 
apparently they are, let us not be taken in by the word “new”. Of 
course it is a mew thing to call the care one naturally bestows upon a 
slave, or upon a horse or a dog, a right ! 


employment [!] within Nyasaland itself, make readily understandable 
[!] the very considerable temporary migration of labour which takes 
place principally to Southern Rhodesia but also to other countries in 
Africa... In 1958 it was estimated that 170,000 men were abroad as 
migrant workers . . . Nyasaland African society is still a relatively 
primitive one and the country is as yet little developed. Village life is 
the norm... (Italics mine—A.M.). 


A little reflection soon leads one to ask: From where should these relatively 
primitive Africans engaged solely on subsistence farming in a little developed 
society where village life is the norm “ suddenly” (and in such large num- 
bers) have ‘“‘ developed” the “ wants” that required them to find “ earn- 
ings ” >? “wants”, furthermore, of so compulsive a nature as to drive them 
from their normal village homes to seek work in Southern Rhodesia and other 
countries in Africa, exiling themselves for periods of two years at a time 
(“ short periods” according to Devlin & Co.!), voluntarily disrupting the 
entire existence of their families, based as it is on a strictly defined division 
of labour between the sexes and between different age-groups ? If one were 
to believe Devlin & Co., this “just happened”; which may be “ readily 
understandable ”’ to those who desire to present an “ idyllic” picture of the 
primitive African reaching out unbidden for the “good things” brought by 
the white man, who (generous creature) “ shakes the superflux ” of his wealth 
to them in order that they may share in his plenty, “ making the heavens 
more just”. But what is “ readily understandable’ to those who are ac- 
quainted with historical fact is simply that this is one more manifestation of 
the “ want” to present white rule in an engaging, though false, light. The 
fact is that the origin of this sudden “ want” of earnings in cash—the phrase 
“ extra earnings” is an imbecility worthy of “experts”? on African affairs, 
since subsistence economy and “earnings” (from the sale of one’s labour 
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To conclude: Valid social (political) psychology begins with the 
recognition “Man is what he eats”; change his “diet” (social 
environment) radically, and he will become a “new” man. With 
respect to Africa under white domination: The habits, attitudes, 
capacities and so on of “the African” (“ boy”, “munt”, “ kafhir a 
“ native ” etc.) developed and circumscribed by existing social rela- 
tions are no guide to what the habits, attitudes, capacities and so on 
of free Africans will be. Whoever argues against granting Africans 
immediate independence on the ground that Africans are not “ ready ” 
for it", is either himself a victim of white rule ideology, or one whose 
interests are bound up with the continuance of white rule. With 
people who are merely victims of white rule ideology one can reason, 
since there is, in principle, no obstacle to their recognising the incor- 
rectness of their views. But the overwhelming majority of whites in 


those countries in Africa under white rule”, together with a minority | 


power) are by definition mutually exclusive—is to be found in one word: 
taxation, taxation imposed by the white man, and required to be paid in 
money (a substance naturally not normally found in subsistence economy). 
The sufferings, the injustices that are part and parcel of migratory labour— 
not to mention the disastrous effects on agriculture from the disruption of 
the division of labour (for which effects, of course, “‘ the African’s”’ “ ignor- 
ance of good agricultural practices’ is held by whites to be responsible)— 
these are among the “good things” white rule has, for the most part, 
brought to Nyasaland (and elsewhere in Africa). 


“The “idea” that being kept in tutelage (expressed as “the African 
must be trained in self-government ’’)—what Devlin & ‘Co. call “a sort of 
probationary period . . . a chance to learn to run the estate which some day 
would be theirs”) is compatible with learning of course flies in the face of 
all sound pedagogical theory and practice, though uncritically accepted by 
some, and hypocritically put forward by others, in the case of Africans. 


Pedagogy asserts: “ learning comes from doing”, “no-one learns to swim 
> 


who will not jump into the water”; in other words, self-government is 
learnt by the practice of self-government (which is not at all what exists 
under those “constitutions” in which the Governor retains the right of 
veto, in effect, “exclusive responsibility for the formation of acceptable 
policy”, to amend Devlin & Co.). This apart as a “ theoretical” point, 
who are the whites to affect such airs about their expertise in government, 
when it is plain to all to see into what a fantastic mess the white ruling strata 
have brought the world, after being its virtual rulers for a hundred years ? 


Ernst Zander summed up the matter: “In recent times, the whole ‘ civilised’ — 


world has attempted to conceal its buccaneering morals behind the excuse that 
it is possible to grant the individual colonies semi- or complete ‘ independ- 
ence’ only when they are ‘ripe’ for self-government ‘ internally’ and ex- 
ternally. Precisely the reverse holds. The ruling strata of the white race have 
failed most catastrophically and must first become ‘ ripe’ enough to stand on 
their own feet (instead of on those of the coloured peoples) and to arrange 
at least tolerably their own affairs.” (““ War As a Way Out?” Contemporary 
Issues, Vol. 2, No. 7, p. 155.) 


“These people are in the position of the feudal aristocracy before the 


French Revolution, unwilling to see reason, blind to the fact that only by 


giving up the obsolete social privileges to which they cling so frenziedly and 
coming to a reasonable compromise which will not harm them as individuals | 


(quite the contrary) can they protect themselves from the disastrous effects of 
the elemental catastrophe to which (as many even admit) their obstinate 
attempts to preserve the status quo are driving. 
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in the metropolitan countries associated in the exploitation and rule 
of these countries, fall into the second category; and all their argu- 
ments against African independence, which can and should be shown 
to be devoid of any content other than the (often unexpressed) deter- 
mination to hold on to their privileges, must otherwise be dismissed 
as so much worthless rubbish. 

What Devlin & Co. — who, considered as a commission appointed 
by the Government for the express purpose of vindicating its actions 
to save Federation, fall squarely into the second category” — say about 
Federation both with respect to whites and to “ the African ” is, it so 
happens, an object lesson in the concealment of buccaneering morals 
which will form an apt tail-piece to my comments on the Report. 


32. The majority of Nyasas may be incapable of making a reasoned 
and prudent decision on any question of policy, but there is a small 
but increasing minority which is just as well equipped to do so as the 
average European and which considers itself as well fitted to direct 
the Government of Nyasaland as any European... 

38. Their object [sc. of the rules enacted by the Government “ to 
prevent soil erosion ”’—A.M.| is little understood because it lies in the 
long term and the African does not look very far ahead. It is, indeed, 
the Government claim, because of the difficulty of making the African 
see for himself the advantages of soil conservation that it is necessary to 
enforce these rules by penalties and not simply to rely upon the 
education of the African up to higher agricultural standards. 

42. The advantages of Federation were throughly and we believe, 
disinterestedly, examined in the two conferences in 1951... Briefly, 
the conclusion which was arrived at was that the economics of the 
three territories had become so inter-dependent that closer association 
between them in the field of economic planning was essential. This 
closer association would inevitably lead, it was felt, not only to greater 
prosperity but to the provision of better facilities for education, health 
services and social services generally. The immediate result of Federa- 
tion to Nyasaland in the economic field has been markedly beneficial. 
We need not go into financial detail but, putting it shortly, Nyasaland 
enjoys what is in efiect a cash subsidy from the two Rhodesias of £3 
millions per annum, which is over a third of its annual expenditure. 
Without the résources of Federation, the Nyasaland Government would 
not be able to provide the services in health and education which it 
believes essential to the advancement of the African. Thus it is held 
that the end of Federation would inevitably mean a great slowing up 
in the pace of his advance. 

43. Little if any of this is disputed by those who oppose Federa- 
tion. Their answer is that nothing matters except political freedom. 
They want above all else self-government for the black people in 
Nyasaland . . . They do not seriously address their minds to the 
economic problems which will arise if Nyasaland leaves the Federation; 
they have not thought out financial plans for making ends meet with- 
out the £3 millions that comes from Federation. All that will provide 
for itself when the time comes; and anyway poverty is better than 
slavery. We do not think it would be possible [!| to adjudicate be- 
tween the rival merits of these arguments even if it were our function 
to do so... ‘We have however had [!] to consider to what extent 


*” Of the members of the commission as individuals nothing is said here 
for lack of definite knowledge. 
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the political argument as opposed to the economic is sincerely [!] held. 
The Goyernment’s view is that these nationalist aspirations are the 
thoughts of only a small minority of political Africans, mainly of self- 
seekers who think that their prospects of office will be worse under 
Federation; and that the great majority of the people are indifferent to 
the issue [i.e. the Government ‘“ knows” what is “best” for “the 
African”? !—A.M.]. We have not found this to be so... The 
issue touches, or appears [!] to touch, the African, whether he is 
educated or uneducated, on a point where he is particularly sensitive 
[!]. For the educated African, that point is the feeling [!] that he is 
looked on as an inferior being and treated at best as a second-class 
citizen. The partly educated, who have been to Southern Rhodesia 
and to the Union of South Africa as labourers in the way we have 
described, dislike the way and attitudes which they have seen there. 
For the completely uneducated, it is fear for his land. The land for 
him is his means of subsistence and his constant suspicion is that in 
some way or another the settler would like to take it away from him. 
Federation means the domination of Southern Rhodesia; the domina- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia means the domination of the settler; the 
domination of the settler means the perpetuation of racial inferiority ; 
and of the threat to the Africans’ land: that is the argument [!]. We 

have heard intelligent [!] criticisms of Southern Rhodesian policies | 
towards the African. We have not attempted to investigate how far 
[!] there is any [!] substance [!] in them or how far it is un- 
reasoning [!] prejudice [!]. We have simply endeavoured to ascertain 
from those of our witnesses whom we felt best knew the African mind | 
[!] what the nature of the difficulty was... | 
44. .. . The Government not only believes [!| profoundly [!] that 
Nyasaland herseif needs Federation, but it sees beyond Nyasaland [!] 
to larger issues [!]. It sees the Federation as a great practical experi- 
ment in partnership [!] between black and white and believes that its 
failure might well be disastrous for the whole of the free world 
[naturally, freedom for Africans, instead of this so-called ‘‘ partner-— 
ship ”’ would be “ disastrous ”’ for the “‘ free ” world !—A.M.]. | 


It is altogether of a piece with Devlin & Co.’s “ objectivity ” that 
they should simply accept that “the advantages of Federation were. 
thoroughly and disinterestedly examined”, while at the same time, 
with their “ fair-minded ” tacit admission that they have not settled 
how much there is of ‘“‘ substance”? and how much of “ unreasoning 
prejudice” in Africans’ opposition to Southern Rhodesian “ native 
policy ” (viz. to Federation), casting doubt on the objective validity 
of such opposition. “ Disinterestedness”’, however, is no abstract: 
quality: it is a matter of time, place and circumstance, such that what: 
appears disinterested in a limited context, can become the most 
savage pursuit of self-interest in a wider. For example: “ the law” 
compels Africans to carry passes; a white magistrate, in sentencing an: 
African for not having been able to produce his pass, ideally neither: 
acts with any ill-will toward, nor stands to gain anything from, that! 
single luckless African whom, one can therefore agree, he condemns: 
with “perfect disinterestedness”; which does not alter the fact! 
that the law itself is an instrument of the most savage repression in the! 
interests of white domination (as much in Southern Rhodesia as in) 
South Africa be it said at once), and the magistrate’s action, seen in) 
this wider social context, correctly described as a thoroughly, viciously, 
interested. action. Similarly with Federation: So long as one limits: 
oneself to considering the interests of “ white civilisation ” paramount, 
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it is, no doubt, quite possible to accept that its advantages were 
“thoroughly and disinterestedly examined” by those who took the 
primacy of the interests of white domination for granted as the basis 
of their examination; but the moment‘one takes as decisive the 
interests of the African majority, one perforce comes to the opposite 
conclusion, that this examination was the personification of self- 
interest overriding all other considerations. (En passant: The white 
partisans of Federation, unlike Devlin & Co. who, to maintain their 
pose of “independence ”’, must naturally give the impression of con- 
sidering everything “ dispassionately ”’, did not find it at all “ impos- 
sible to adjudicate between the rival merits” of the so-called 
“economic ” (white domination) and “ political” (African indepen- 
dence) “‘ arguments ”; they simply disregarded the latter, and when it 
came to the push did their best to suppress them.) The proof that the 
attribution of “ disinterestedness” to those who “‘thoroughly examined” 


_ the “advantages ” of Federation is itself quite lacking in true disin- 


' terestedness (objectivity), is given by the whites themselves: They 


did not dare to have any Africans at their two conferences at which 


they examined the said advantages. The reason was the reverse of 
that given by Welensky, namely, that the matters to be discussed 
were too complicated for Africans to understand; it was that Africans 


-would understand only too well that the advantages of Federation 


were of a “peculiar” nature, such that as present advantages they 
were for the most*part to be enjoyed only by whites, whereas Africans 
could expect to “share” only in the long-term (the pie-in-the-sky) 


advantages, for which prospective “enjoyment” they would mean- 


while pay in the form of increased material and social disadvantages. 

The increased material, spiritual and social disadvantages suffered 
by Africans as a whole since Federation are a matter of fact (statistics 
of “average ” wage increases notwithstanding) in no way compensated 
for by a few “show pieces” such as a “ multi-racial” university 
( quite out of the reach of the majority who do not even have the most 


elementary educational facilities), the absence of the colour-bar in a 


q 
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few luxury hotels, a “model” “township ” (location or ghetto by 


another name) or two, and one “ wonder” hospital as a showcase 
(while the majority live in conditions which radically exclude even 


the first essentials of sanitation and hygiene, and exist on a pittance 


which makes it impossible for them to buy the barest necessities)” or 


* The average per capita income of ‘Africans in the Federation is £80 p.a. 
(in Nyasaland, £45 p.a.), that of whites £1,000 p.a. A few examples tell a 
long story: 

Now she [a 'Mrs. Muriel Rosin, resident in Southern Rhodesia] is 
trying to persuade the Government to wage a “ drink more milk ” cam- 
paign. This would to some [!] extent solve [!] the problem of mal- 
nutrition, which has become more [!] serious among the Africans since 
they started receiving their wages in cash instead of, as previously, 
partly in cash and partly in goods. Many of them will [!] not, or 
[!] cannot, afford to buy milk in pint bottles. Now some firms are 
marketing skim milk [more profit, after the cream has been sold to the 
whites !—-A/M.] in smaller quantities, flavoured and coloured [which 
makes it a really nutritious food !—A.M.]. Pressure of advertising 
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the suggested “right” to buy spirituous liquors (which, in the 
circumstances, will of necessity merely add to their miseries in the way 
of the gin-palaces in nineteenth-century England). The “great” 
projects like the Kariba Dam (from which the generality of Africans 
will never derive the least benefit) only add to their miseries. It is 
well known that a tribe of Africans living on the Southern Rhodesian 
side of the dam were simply expropriated without compensation, since, 
though they had lived in that place for centuries before the coming 
of the whites, the land was “ legally” (!) “reserved for white occu- 
pation ”, in consequence of which they were not entitled to compen- 
sation. Less well known is the fate of some of the Africans removed 
from the Northern Rhodesian side who did receive some compensation 
in cash. The Times (December 1, 1959) printed this report, elo- 
quent testimony of the ‘“‘ advancement of the African ”: 


sells soft drinks, it should do the same for milk. (Times, 5th October, 
1959.) 

In Britain, and no doubt among whites in the Federation, skim milk is fed 
to pigs. That is not to say that it may not be better to have skim milk than 
no milk at all. But how many whites are in the position of the majority of 
Africans, not merely of not being able to buy milk, but of not being able te 
afford to buy skim milk by the pint ? 

Another example: It has been the custom for years to import from South 
Africa tinned meat “ fit for African, but not for European, consumption ”’. 
Recently, a shipment was sent in error to Britain, and tins, upon being 
opened, were found to contain, in addition to otherwise unsaleable ‘‘ meat ”’, 
lumps of hide, bits of fur, horn and God knows what manner of nauseous 
“constituents” besides. The “‘ manufacturers ” in question apologised hand- 
somely for the unfortunate mistake which had, however, as its positive side, 
that it enabled one to catch a glimpse of the sordid unvarnished reality behind 
the glossy facade of “ African advancement”. These, these, are the sub- 
stance of the lives of the overwhelming majority of Africans whose “ share ” 
in the ‘“‘ wonderful opportunities”? opened up by Federation (to use the 
words of Macmillan who, notwithstanding his much-lauded ‘‘ winds of 
change”? speech, quickly reiterated in Britain his moving concern for the 
rights of Europeans, lest he should have been misunderstood) is limited to 
providing the blood, sweat and toil, and ‘‘ enjoying ’—the tears. 

Some years ago (the date is missing on the cutting I have from a Southern 
Rhodesian newspaper), “ Africans who attacked a car and injured a European 
couple who were in it, were looking for a European who was reputed to catch 
people, kill them, and send them to butchers for pigs’ meat...” One of 
the accused (sent to prison for six months) said that ‘‘ the understanding was 
that a certain European caught ‘Africans . , . kills them and sends them to 
the Belgian Congo. The understanding is that this person catches hold of 
people, kills them, makes them meat and sends them to the Belgian Congo ”. 
“ Civilised ” whites will point to this as another example of how “ primitive ” 
“the African” is, and use it as “‘ evidence” of the ‘‘ unreadiness ” of Afri- 
cans for independence.. But those not wedded to white rule will reason: The 
people in their conditions of squalor and ignorance have their own language, 
which a man who wishes to know what they feel will learn to interpret. 
What can it mean then, when such rumours fly and are believed as that 
Europeans kill Africans and sell them abroad as tinned meat, but that Afri- 
cans, schooled by long and bitter experience, believe that Europeans, who 
normally consider them little better than animals, will in principle not shrink 
from doing the most bestial things to Africans, if profit should be found 
therein ? And though the particular example may be absurd, the general 
belief if symbolises is absolutely true. 
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The Federal Ministry of Health spokesman frankly admitted. . . 
that the cause of 39 deaths among the Batonka, moved from Lake 
Kariba shore in the Gwembe valley of Northern Rhodesia to the 
Lusitu area, 80 miles lower down the Zambesi, is a mystery. 


The deaths, which began in July or August, were at first thought to 
be caused by vegetable poisoning through eating garden nightshade 
(Solanum nigrum) as a relish. But, as the deaths continued, this theory 
[!] was abandoned. In November eight Africans died, and the 
Ministry of Health in conjunction with the Northern Rhodesia medical 
service, approached an authority on African poisons to see whether 
this might be the cause. But there is no evidence to back the sup- 
position, 

Experts [!] on African tribal customs are now suggesting [!] that 
the removal of the primitive [!] Batonka from their traditional river- 
line lands to the higher Lusitu area may [!] have something [!] to 
do with the illness. In spite of great efforts to help [!], the authorities 
have had a series of misfortunes [!] with the Lusitu scheme. It was 
an element of these people who in June, 1958, attacked the District 
Commissioner and police sent to remove them from Lake Kariba’s en- 
croachment. Eight were shot dead. Then, last December, 32 died in 
an outbreak of bacillary dysentry. Now this mystery disease has 
attacked them. 


The task of the authorities [!] has been made more difficult [!] by 
the backwardness |!]| of the Lusitu people. In many respect their lives 
are ruled by beliefs in witchcraft and the power of medicine men 
[ which, of course, “ explains” their “ mystery ” illness !—A.M.]. 


To anyone whose mind encompasses the totality of human social 
existence, without-thereby being an “ expert on African tribal custom”’, 
such illnesses, far from being mysterious, are in general self-explana- 
tory. It stands to reason that a people cannot be torn out of the 
environment with which in the course of centuries of trial and error 
they had achieved a relatively harmonious equilibrium, and transferred 
to an entirely alien environment, without suffering the direst conse- 
quences. The report from The Times illustrates the paradox that 
our age, besotted though it be by “ psychology ”’, is of all the mo 
lacking in perception of the substance of social psychology. How 
otherwise could it be found “ mysterious ” that in an uprooted society 
in which the basis of traditional relations have at one stroke been 
destroyed people should be completely disorientated, lose all sense of 
the meaning and purpose of life, and simply — die, in the manner of 
any living thing suddenly transported to an environment to which it 
is not adapted ?” 

Such disasters cannot, unfortunately, be regarded as “pure” 
accidents, in general avoidable. Quite the reverse, they must be seen 


*1 Nor is this restricted to so-called “ primitive”, “ backward” peoples. 
It is well-known that slum clearance in, for instance, Britain, creates, in the 
inhuman present-day circumstances in which it takes place, the most harrow- 
ing “problems”, just because the human relations which flourish despite 
the slum conditions only too often are “cleared” together with the slums, 
and people are left in a cold, unfriendly environment in their new homes, 
which to them are less ‘“‘ home” than the squalid tenements they have come 
from. Old people, particularly, find it difficult to adapt themselves, and have 
been known also simply to die, quite without “ beliefs in witchcraft and the 
power of medicine men” ! 
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as (in the strict philosophical sense) necessary accidents (hence com- 
pletely unavoidable “ unforeseen effects”) flowing from the projected 
“great developments ” set in train on the basis of calculation of 
profitability alone. The gruesome incomprehension of the, so to speak, 
human side of the “ projects”, the incomprehension which in the last 
resort finds the actual human effects unexplainable in rational terms 
and is reduced to stammering helplessly about “ backwardness ”, “ the 
belief in witchcraft and the power of medicine men”’, is the most 
eloquent testimony to the real nature of what Devlin & Co. are pleased 
to call “ disinterestedness”’, viz., uminterestedness in, better, indif- 
ference to, and complete ignorance of, everything that cannot in some 
way be brought within the narrow orbit of commercial considerations. 


Even allowing that the peoples expropriated in Northern Rhodesia 


have been “ better” treated than their unfortunate counterparts in 
Southern Rhodesia in that they at least received some “ compensation’”’, 
how else is one to describe the outlook which accepts that any sum 


of money can be “ compensation” for the destruction of a whole way 


of life (“ primitive” or not), if not as the acme of barbarism and 
inhumanity? Absolutely correct is the perception of Colin Leys (in 
a review in The New Stateman (21 November, 1959) of Clutton- 
Brock’s Dawn in Nyasaland) that “the cost in social and moral 


suffering [of the projected “ development ” of the Federation —A.M.] | 
. is so immense that it robs the concept of ‘development’ of all | 


possible value ”’. 


That Devlin & Co. should not have come to this conclusion, but ) 


“ce bb) 


should, instead, have laid such stress on the “economic” advantages 
to Nyasaland of Federation” is of course not surprising. It may, 
however, surprise them to know, who talk so glibly about how greatly 
“ Nyasaland”? would lose from the collapse of Federation”, that, if 
one proceeds with the strictest objectivity in an assessment of Federa- 
tion instead of with a spurious “fairness” that hides uncritical 
acceptance of white rule, the conclusion forces itself upon one: The 
greatest beneficiary from Federation is the white minority concentrated 
in Southern Rhodesia (for the most part), for it is the economy of 
Southern Rhodesia and not that of Nyasaland which is, not “ viable ” 
on its own; without its considerable share of the income derived from 
taxes on the copper mines in Northern Rhodesia; without the cheap 
labour which (other than indigenous) comes mainly from Nyasaland; 
without the virtually “closed”? market in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia for the products of its nascent secondary industry unable tu 


* One of the “ advantages ” which the people of Nyasaland will no doubt 


“enjoy”? in their own’ way as a result of their continued inclusion in — 


ce 


Federation is an 
the last year was to spend an extra. £700,000 on the police which will 
paral thereby ‘“‘ put its feet” even more securely ‘‘ under the white man’s 
table ”’. 


23 


Federation deny the so-called economic advantages brought by it to Nyasa- 
land (something one has difficulty in believing), it can only be said that 
illusions are not the monopoly of any one race or colour. 


improved ” police force. One of the decisions taken during — 


If it be true, as Devlin & Co. assert, that none of the opponents of — 
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compete with products from abroad”, the economy of Southern 
Rhodesia could not support the white minority there in the affluent 
condition it has come to regard as, so to speak, its “divine right ” 
No question about it: Federation is to-day the only form in which 
white rule can be preserved so as to continue to provide the whites 
with these material and social privileges; which explains, of course, 
the exceptional vehemence with which the Federal and, Southerr 
Rhodesian Governments (despite their formal differences substar- 
tially one) struggle to keep the Federation going. Whatever weight 
one attaches to the threats made from time to time about Southern 
Rhodesia’s “ going it alone” or “joining South Africa’, one thing 
is incontrovertible and that is, that were either of these to happen, the 
position of the whites would be greatly worsened; in truth, these are, 
at best, last ditch alternatives which the whites might take cotite que 
coute in order to try to prevent at least the African majority in 
Southern Rhodesia itself from becoming independent. 

This brief account of Federation on the theme “Ill fares the land 
where wealth accumulates and men decay ” (the essence of the matter) 
enables one to examine critically the remarks of Devlin & Co. about 
the respective powers of prevision of whites and Africans. 

There is matter for Homeric laughter in the complacent thought- 
lessness with which Devlin & Co. take for granted the “ equation ’ 
Whites (“civilised”) = capacity for taking long views (planning) - 
Africans (“ primitive”) = inability to see farther than one’s nose, so 


7 Clutton-Brock in the work cited gives a fair number of examples of 


this (pp. 163 ff). E.g. “ The burden of the protection from which Southern 
Rhodesia is the main beneficiary falls heavily upon the Nyasaland peasant. 
Commodities cost him more than they need. On the cheap black cloth which 
was imported from India and which he has been accustomed to wear as working 
clothes the tariff has risen from 14d. to 9d. per square yard. The most in- 
ferior quality of this cloth, weighing under 5*/; ounces per square yard, 
carried a duty of only 20%, but those in the trade expect this lower duty to 
be raised shortly in response to pressure from the industry in Southern 
Rhodesia [whose products enter Nyasaland duty free—A.M.]. A duty of 
3/6 is imposed on shirts from Hong Kong. A shirt that could be sold for 
10/- now sells at nearer 15/-. Clothes cost the peasant more; there is less to 
spend on a plough; his basic economy suffers; his standard of living is lower 
than it might have been. 

‘Furthermore the hope of developing secondary industries in Nyasaland 
recedes. . . It is therefore by no means obvious to people in Nyasaland 
that if withdrawn from Federation the country would be £3# million the 
poorer. It seems to them that it is the secondary industries in the rapidly 
developing industrial centres in Southern Rhodesia which gain from the pro- 
tective tariffs, that in the economic sphere it is Southern Rhodesia which 
gains from Federation and Nyasaland which suffers . 


“The foundation of Nyasaland’s economy is agriculture. It is the main 
source of African income. Upon its prosperity and the consequent increase 
in spending power of the population depends the market which can encourage 
the establishment of light industries... In Nyasaland it was believed at one 
time that the county could and would become a main producer and supplier 
of food in the Federation. With the development of the Shire Valley Scheme 
as a first step, it was believed that rice, sugar, cotton and even cocoa would 
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soon as ‘one glances at the state to which the white ruling strata with 
their “long views” (“seeing beyond” the immediate “to larger 
issues”) have brought the world — Nature more ravaged in a cen- 
tury than in the whole previous course of history; air, earth and water 
poisoned by chemicals and (perhaps irremediably) by radioactivity; 
one hundred years of unprecedented technological progress and 
accumulation of wealth resulting in on the one hand unmanageable 
“surpluses ” (including population) which, notwithstanding incalcu- 
lable waste and destruction, perisistently increase and of themselves 
threaten the collapse of the system, and on the other a living standard 
for the majority of humanity now below the level reached in 1900; 
together with innumerable social ills evoking loud Cassandra cries 
from “ experts ” impotent to suggest a workable remedy, that the very 
material “ progress ” made has led to the physical, moral and spiritual 
degeneration of humanity. The conclusion forcibly poses itself: If 
these are among the most striking results of this capacity for taking 
long views, for planning, for seeing beyond what is present to larger 
issues, then the sooner the capacity is prevented from exercising itself 
the better, for if it be allowed to determine the course of affairs for 
much longer, the destruction of a large part of humanity is assured, 
even without war. But not even the most inveterate opponent of the 
white ruling strata who retained any sense of reality could seriously 
suggest that most of these horrifying results have in reality been 
planned, that they are in truth the desired results of putting into 
effect “long views”. The reverse is the case: The bulk of these 
evils are unforeseen “ side-effects”, which must necessarily not 
merely arise so long as the manifold complexity and needs of nature 
and society are in all essential matters subordinated to the single 
unnatural quest for profit, but get worse in quality and extent the 
more attempts are made to “remedy ” them on the same basis that 
produced them. From which follows the opposite conclusion: The 


become major crops ... Now the Shire Valley Scheme is shelved and the 
Kyle Dam Scheme in Southern Rhodesia goes ahead. 

“Immense quantities of capital are found for the Kariba Dam Scheme 
which is not designed to benefit Nyasaland. There was once the hope that 
the fishing and tourist industries would be developed by Lake Nyasa. The 
possibility of this is now more remote in face of competition which will arise 
from the development of these as by-products of Lake Kariba ...” and so 
on, 


25 


“Joining South Africa ” sounds a terrible threat, until one remembers 
that South African industry (much more substantial and better established) is 
Southern Rhodesia’s nearest competitor, and that the latter develops only with 
the protection of tarifis. The following report in The Sunday Times (1 
May, 1960) shows the true position: 

“Trade talks between South Africa and the Rhodesian Federation now 
appear to be inextricably deadlocked. Failure might well lead to something 
approaching a trade war. The present five-year pact is due to expire on June 
30, and the prospect is that it will not be renewed. . . Two issues, I 
understand, have proved major stumbling blocks—South Africa’s demand for 
some tariff reductions and her wish to cut imports of Rhodesian tobacco. 
Because of her own heavy tobacco crops, the Union now has a huge reserve. 
The Federation is naturally reluctant to make concessions as her exports to 
South Africa have fallen regularly while the pact has been in operation.” 
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“long views ”’, the “ planning ’’, the “ seeing beyond to larger issues ” 
are the epitome of short-sightedness, anarchy and limitedness, exhaust- 
ing their entire content in one consideration (profit), and leaving all 
else to chance. To sum up: Whichever of these two conclusions one 
arrives at, the attribution to the white ruling strata (in the Federation 
as elsewhere) of any capacity at all for taking long views, for planning, 
for seeing beyond to larger issues, insofar as these relate to the satis- 
fying of the material and spiritual needs of humanity (in the case in 
point of the African majority in Nyasaland), is patently absurd.” 
Exactly the opposite is the case with the African majority in 


~ Nyasaland when, in their “ uncivilised” and “ primitive ” fashion, 


they brush aside all pretensions that Federation is in any way relevant 
to the satisfaction of their actual present and future needs. In doing 
so they show themselves, in contradistinction to the whites, truly far- 
sighted, and that because for them short and long views, narrower 
and larger issues, remain to some extent in harmony, being still in 
the last resort determined by their own human needs. 

Devlin & Co., of course, do not see things this way, and in their 
eagerness to find “ proof ” of the short-sightedness of Africans (except 
for the fortunate few who have been educated to “see” things in 
the “long-sighted ” manner of the whites), complain that those ‘“‘ who 
oppose Federation . . . do not seriously address their minds to the 
economic problems which will [!] arise if Nyasaland leaves the 
Federation ”, the while remaining silent about the fact that the whole 
struggle for secession in Nyasaland stems from the economic “ prob- 
lems ” (worsening conditions) and the social and political (ignored by 
them) which have arisen as a result of Federation, for the solution of 
which independence is the precondition. The very “ proof ” Devlin & 
Co. bring turns into a proof (if any were wanted) of the opposite 
assertion: By insisting that independence must come first and future 
problems be left to take care of themselves, Africans once more show 
how much better they understand matters than Devlin & Co., the 
Government of Nyasaland and ten thousand other whites; while by 
asserting that “anyway poverty is better than slavery”, they show 
the~selves measurably the superiors of those who (when it comes to 
Africans) contemptuously imagine that a full belly exhausts their 
needs. It goes without saying that nothing would please the white 
ruling minority better, than that Africans should postpone their struggle 
for independence while wrestling with future problems about which 
one can be certain of only one thing, that one does not know what they 
are going to be. If Devlin & Co. and other prophets of doom who 
arrogate to themselves the capacity for far-sightedness and deplore 
Africans’ lack of it, really had that capacity, it would not be necessary 
to say to them: “What the problem will be of an independent 
Nyasaland very much depends on the actions of the white ruling 
strata; in principle, they have the money and technological ‘ know- 


% That is not to be understood as implying that the coloured ruling 
minorities are any different. All, creatures of the same system, are for better 
or worse, “ flesh of the same flesh ”. 
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how’ (including personnel) to enable an independent Nyasaland io 
satisfy the needs of all without social upheaval. Instead of patron- 
isingly drawing attention to non-existent African ‘ disabilities’ it 
would be better if you used your energies to try to ensure that this 
help shall in fact be given, and the economic problems thereby made 
as easy of solution as possible.” 

Unfortunately, it cannot be confidently assumed that this help will 
be forthcoming in either the right quantity or manner; and if, as a 
result, independence should not turn out to be what the Africans of 
Nyasaland had looked forward to, there will no doubt be no lack of 
whites to see in this irrefutable proof of the correctness of their views 
about African “ backwardness ” and white superiority. 

On only one point is there, after a slight emendation, complete 
agreement between Devlin & Co. and me. They write: “The 
majority of Nyasas may be [which I amend to: unquestionably are — 
A.M.] incapable of making a reasoned and prudent decision on any 
question of policy....” The reason for the agreement is not far to 
seek: What “ policy” could there be (at the time at which Devlin & 
Co. were writing) but the policy of Federation (white domination) to 
which the majority of Nyasa are unalterably opposed ? It is thus so 
much waste of breath to assert that they could take any but “ un- 
reasonable”’ and “imprudent” decisions with respect to that policy, 
since it was and remains their object to do away with it altogether. 
Doubtless this is not quite what Devlin & Co. meant in writing this; 
to judge from the general tenor of their remarks about Africans, it is 
more likely that this is, in their intent, a general statement of the 
capabilities of Nyasas as such, which shows once more how hopeless 
it is to expect from them any objective statement about Africans. 

Be that as it may, and leaving aside consideration of the implica- 
tion that the majority of whites may be capable of making a reasoned 
and prudent decision on any question of policy, what is one to say of 
the capability of the ruling white strata for making reasoned and 
prudent decisions on any question of policy ? Plainly, that the state 
of the world objectively denies them the capability: never have reason 
and prudence been so wanting in the conduct of world affairs; never 
have unreason and imprudence exercised so complete and disastrous 
a sway as now when, with existing wealth and techniques, a mere 
reasoned and prudent administrative decision to produce exclusively 
for use instead of for profit is, in principle, all that is needed to bring 
to a definitive end the whole historical development of mankind in 
scarcity with its accompanying social, economic and political horrors 
and injustices, and usher in peace, plenty and security for mankind as 
a permanent social condition. More pertinently as regards Federa- 
tion: Anyone can picture to himself the paeans of praise with which 
the Batonka, for example, celebrate the “reasoned and prudent 
decisions on policy ” of their white masters which have resulted, inter 
alia, in the building of the Kariba Dam and the “ exchange ” of their 
way of life for a miserable sum of money. 


* * * 
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But enough. Though much more could be said, and many more 
detailed examples be given, there is no need, after what has been 
revealed of the general conceptions that inform the Report, to labour 
the obvious, viz., that the Report of the Devlin Commission is in 
no way objective, in no way the product. of independent inquiry; that 
it is, on the contrary, as I observed at the beginning, a classic of 
hypocrisy, prejudice, intolerance and ignorance. 

Let the wise and altogether misunderstood T. L. Peacock give the 
final verdict in his inimitable prose: 

““. .. A series of shallow sophisms and false assumptions, wrapped 
up in bundles of metaphors, put forth with a specious semblance of 
reason and liberality, and directed to the single end of upholding all 
the abuses and delusions by which the aristocracy [in this case, the 
white minority] profit.” 

May 10, 1960. 


LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg, 13th May, 1960. 


I should like to highlight certain points I consider very important: 
A.’s condition and plight, our attitude to the present events, etc. 
To proceed then: 

I shall not bother myself about the chronicle of events which 
should be quite well-known to you, the overseas Press being 
relatively freer. News trickled with extreme caution over here, 
especially in the first few days of the STATE OF EMERGENCY 
(I can’t resist using block letters!). Be that as it may. A. continues 
to languish in prison. Only B. and C. have thus far been able to 
see him. They are allowed two visits a week. As for us, the black 
skin has proved a horrible menace, or, should I say, obstacle. 
B., however, repeatedly assures us that he is outwardly looking and 
feeling fine and that he is making the best of an ugly situation, 
more especially as they are allowed to receive books from outside. 
Nevertheless, internment is internment. The maddening and nerve- 
wracking thing is that no one has the faintest idea of when this 
whole business (not only utterly senseless but also presently without 
the slightest justification) will end. Even our own safety cannot 
be guaranteed in the least. Well, well! 

You should by now have read that the Minister of “ Justice” 
has indicated that the bulk of the detainees will be indicted and 
brought before the law courts. If.a charge is preferred against A., 
then this, of course, entails legal defence and our purses are full 
of—nothing. We may at a later date ask you to help. 
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It would be absurd to leave off writing at this juncture, as there 
are a few things to be said which are to be found im no Press 
whatsoever. I have in mind the réle played by both the African 
National Congress and the Pan Africanist Congress in the abortive 
struggle that has led to the merciless butchery of no less than 
80 people; the detention of nearly 2,000; and the declaring of 
a state of emergency in this country. It must be said at the outset 
that we regarded the campaign from its inception as idiotic and 
capable only of bringing about disaster. Events have confirmed 
our prognosis up to the hilt. An appraisal of the A.N.C. and 
P.A.C. as political movements is more than ever essential, but would 
hardly fit into this letter. 

(Note: It must be said in this context that D. has treated of 
the matter quite extensively in a letter to me in 1954, and in an 
article entitled Africa for the Africans (confiscated by the police 
when A. was arrested). Both pieces could be made available if 
brought up to date. Doing this should present no difficulty and 1 
think will be done soon). 

To continue: The abolition of pass laws means a radical 
alteration in the labour regulations in this country. This amounts 
to a revolution and neither the P.A.C. nor A.N.C. can meet this 
herculean enterprise. The pass, as it were, is a mere document. 
What is involved is the mobility of cheap, docile African labour 
within the country. The main concern is forced labour in the mines 
and the huge, monstrous farms. Within this context fali the 
uprooting and removing of settled communities like Sophiatown, 
the Mamathola Reserve to the controlled compound system of 
Meadowlands, Diepkloof, etc. (See our leaflet We Will Not Move, 
subsequently published in Contemporary Issues, Vol. 5, No. 17.) 
Alexandra Township has also come under the axe, and we are to 
this day putting up a determined, consistent struggle. I might also 
mention the creation of the grotesque misnomers—the “ famous” 
Bantustans—as a case in point. In Alexandra Township, where we 
have formed a United Anti-Peri-Urban Areas Committee, we did 
not mince words in denouncing the pass campaign. Please bear 
with the following narration: 


Ever since the formation of the above ad hoc committee to resist 
the rape of Alexandra @ Ja Sophiatown (about this a detailed report 
later) in 1958, we have repeatedly issued a circular letter to all 
organisations in Alexandra inviting them to form a commen front 
with us in fighting the Peri-Urban Areas Health Board. Of all the 
no less than a dozen or so organisations in the township, only the 
Standholders’ and Tenants’ Association and the Offal Traders’ 
Association joined hands with us. Then suddenly, in about May, 
1959, the A.N.C. came over to us. We held public meetings jointly 
at No. 3 Square. Note, however, that we were not in the least 
deceived about their intentions. It was mainly to publicise their 
extremely laughable so-called economic boycott of Nationalists’ 
goods—in particular the boycott of potatoes and the beer-halls 
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then newly erected at Alexandra (No. 1 and No. 3 Squares respec- 
tively). We had then been commanding far bigger crowds in the 
Sunday meetings in comparison with either the P.A.C. or A.N.C. 
Aside from any consideration as to the “ merits ” of this ‘‘ wonderful ” 
boycott—to ask people to boycott food (in the midst of acute starva- 
tion) and in particular drinks is, indeed, strenuous. As expected, 
the boycott petered out inside two months and the A.N.C. was no 
longer to be seen at our meetings. It had retreated according to 
plan to No. 2 Square, there to beat the drum and sound another 
horror of which you shall presently hear. The P.A.C. had flatly 
refused to co-operate with us on the grounds that our platform was 


addressed by whites—A.—and, believe it or not, E.—yes sir—with 


whom “they had no truck”. Moreover, they went on, they as a 
national organisation were concerned with national issues and had 
absolutely nothing to do with what in South African parlance is 
termed “location politics”. 


Towards the end of the year, the horror sounded by the A.N.C. 
and the national issues absorbing the P.A.C.’s interest crystallised 
out as the famous anti-pass campaign. The P.A.C, at their confer- 
ence held in December came out with an “ explosive”? programme 
of action against passes on the slogan “No bail, no defence, no 
fine”. The A.N.C. was not to be outdone in this folly. The 
famous M-plan proved to be trash along similar lines. They pro- 
ceeded to set down 3lst March, 1960, as the D-day for passes. 
(Note: I am in no way being detailed, nor am I necessarily here 
concerned about the exact chronological order. I am giving you 
only the bare essentials.) 


Our role: We continued to fight unflinchingly against the Peri- 
Urban Areas Health Board and now (November, 1959, up to about 
March, 1960) embarked on collecting signatures with a view to 
holding elections in Alexandra for a town council. At our meetings 
we made it abundantly clear that we considered the anti-pass cam- 
paign as politically immature and suicidal, entailing not only a 
misunderstanding of what the pass system means (as I’ve indicated 
in short above), but also the lack of a proper national Union-wide 
organisation. (It is interesting to observe that at the last minute 
(the date was set for 21st March), the leader of the PA.C.1n 
Alexandra dissented and condemned the launching of the campaign 
on the grounds of its being untimely and disapproved strongly of 
surrendering to the police as part of the struggle.) No need to 
dwell on the fact’ that it is among other things precisely this 
surrendering to the police that precipitated Langa and Sharpeville. 
No need to dwell on the fact that the failure of the stay-at-home was 
not only a pointer to the lack of proper organisation, but also a 
barometer to mass readiness for such actions. No need to dwell on 
the fact that the pass system has been reintroduced, with a vengeance 
that can only be astonishing to those who have no conception of the 
viciousness of this mishap. If no informed person could regard the 
Defiance Campaign (1952) as hitherto conducted as a real menace 
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to anything—this Neo-Defiance Campaign presented only disaster 
and frustration. If political lessons are to be drawn from this mis- 
adventure, the chief is that precipitous, impetuous, immature ventures 
whose consequences have not even been weighed by their sponsors 
are (like individual acts of terrorism — the recent attempt on 
Verwoerd’s life, for instance) by no means suitable to advance a 
political goal. If it had been a political slip (alas, it is not) on the 
part of both the A.N.C. and P.A.C., it would have been much 
nobler to call it off. It failed to acquire a mass basis and thus was 
soon doomed to extinction. It is a fact that many people had their 
passes forcibly taken from them and burnt by A.N.C. fanatics, the 
so-called “volunteers ”’. 

Lest I should be misunderstood: I do not for a second condone 
the savage Government reaction, viz. sheer police brutality; 
declaring of the state of emergency; proscribing the P.A.C. and 
A.N.C. (we defend their right to exist as movements and express 
whatever they wish, unconditionally); the latest justification for 
keeping the country in this stram—the fear of 26th June, etc., etc. 
We further recognise that the rule by ukase, if not successfully 
opposed, is capable of ruining us all. If the anti-pass campaign 
had a mass basis and more far-sighted and responsible leadership, 
the pass would not be the point at all. More revolutionary demands 
would be made and other methods of struggle would be utilised. 
You'll realise from this that our forces were limited to Alexandra 
and that the Township hardly took part at all in this unfortunate 
affair. 

The temptation to go on writing is too great: 

The assertion that “ South Africa cannot return to where it was 
before 21st March ” is worth reflecting upon. That the Government 
is under fire cannot be gainsaid; that the Government may be forced 
to make even “quite humiliating concessions” is at this moment 
apparent: 


Within the limits imposed by his convalescence, Dr. Verwoerd 
is again taking up the reign of Government. ... 

It is significant that after he saw the Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Erasmus, yesterday at the hospital in Pretoria, the announcement of the 
partial lifting of the state of emergency was announced. 

. . . There are indications that he is concerned about the confusion 
which exists on the Government’s intentions in Native Affairs, and 
that he would like to see the end of the emergency regulations so 
that the country could settle down. 

It is likely that he will not long delay a statement to the country 
to clear up the present bewilderment, 

It is reported in some quarters that he would like to have the 
referendum on the republic question postponed for reasons which 
have been reinforced by the unsettling events of the past six weeks 
and by the antagonistic attitude of the outside world to the 
Government’s controversial Native Policy. 

Whether he can sway the extremists in his party on this point’ is 
a matter of conjecture. (The Star (Johannesburg), 12th May, 1960.) 


Whether the Government yields or remains “truly” adamant 
(this is a grim possibility, no fear) is beside the point. What is at 
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stake, but strikingly, is that so-called secondary industry has always 
been the victim in the scramble for cheap Black labour. It is 
invariably sacrificed in the interests of the mines and farms. Further: 
Overseas investors have become increasingly concerned and a number 
have withdrawn their investments pending a solution of the problem. 
In short: Business is gravely concerned. The profits and a constant 
supply of labour present a situation far from being rosy. Hence 
pressure has been put on the Government “to mend its ways” for 
the simple reason of avoiding an explosive situation. May there 
be a few concessions granted, we shall cling to them with the 
tenacity of a bulldog and defend them tooth and nail, should they 
be threatened. The point, however, remains: 

There is a better and more forceful way to wring concessions— 
through mass action and a responsible (conscious) leadership (witness 
the bus boycott of 1957)—better by far than through opportunism, 
adventurism and blindness. If anything, the Business World and the 
Powers-That-Be fear for their profits and also lest they be run over; 
for nobody rules out the possibility of something worth while coming 
out of a mishap of this nature—the Anti-Pass Campaign. 


Lewis Herber 


THE LIMITS OF THE CITY 


Few areas of social comment have gained more prominence of 
late than criticisms of city life. This should not seem surprising 
in view of the reckless, pell-mell construction that has marked the 
post-war years. What is unique about today’s urban criticism, how- 
ever, is its popularity. The subject has spilled over from more or 
less specialized books into mass-circulation magazines and news- 
papers. What adds even more to its uniqueness is the readiness with 
which the public has begun to respond to urban problems. It is 
less difficult to arouse community protest over an urban issue than 
to induce action on political and social problems that claimed more 
immediate attention a generation ago. 

Yet to read many of these criticisms leaves one with the sense 
that something is absent. The discussions, seldom advance much 
beyond the inconveniences, logistics and architectural abominations 
of the modern city. The metropolis itself is often taken for granted. 
Criticism then tends to vaporize into demands for greater “ initia- 
tive ” by the “ layman ”, improved transportation or a stronger “ civic 
sense ’”’—to borrow some of the thoughts raised by Fortune’s 
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“Exploding Metropolis”. The idea is not to eliminate the metro- 
polis, but to “ renew ” or “ revitalize ” it. 

But what causes the metropolis to “explode” in the first place? 
And can the “explosion” be contained by better planning within 
a metropolitan framework? These questions, so challenging to current 
hopes for urban “ revitalization ”, are seldom raised seriously in most 
criticisms of the modern city. In the few cases where they are 
asked, the expansion of the city is usually explained by mere exter- 
nalized accretion. The modern city is conceived to be some kind of 
urban stalactite that simply “ grows” with time. Unfortunately, few 
views of urban life could be more misleading. Far from merely 
growing with time, the metropolis is the product of a general lawful- 
ness that finds only one of its embodiments—albeit an indispensable 
one—in the modern city. This is true of all cities, past and present. 
Urban communities arise in response to specific social needs, follow 
certain lines of development, encounter special limits to their growth 
or ascendancy, and finally meet destinies that are peculiarly their 
own. Different kinds of societies create different kinds of cities. What 
is distinctive about the modern city is not that it follows a certain 
social law, but that the law it follows yields the exhaustion of city life 
per se. 

A good deal of this distinctiveness arises from the relationship 
of the modern city to the countryside. Until fairly recent times, 
urban life was generally subordinate to the land. Although all cities 
constitute an antithesis to the country, a break in the solidity of 
agrarian conditions, historical cities always had to yield to the hege- 
mony of the land when town and country came into conflict. In 
many cases, the two formed an organic whole, separable more in 
physical than social terms. The reasons for this are visibly economic: 
the greatest economic weight lay in agriculture rather than industry 
and commerce. ‘The earliest cities known to man, those of pre- 
Columbian America, for example, developed entirely on food sur- 
pluses collected from horticultural clans. Owing to the low level 
of agrarian technology, communal labor played so important a role 
in the rise of urban life that the Amerindian cities, large as many 
were, could never advance beyond the forms of tribal communism. 
To have disrupted the communal labor system of Mexico and Peru 
by a commercial economy, still more by private property, would have 
imperilled the very basis of urban life. Thus the city necessarily 
reflected the social relations that prevailed in the countryside. City 
dwellers were clansmen, not urban citoyens. The cities of Indian 
America, far from changing the clan system, served to consolidate 
it and link it together. The city became the hewn monument of 
the clan, the shelter of its federative tendencies. 

Much the same is true of the great cities of the Near East and 
Orient, where agrarian technology had advanced from the simple 
hoe and garden methods of the Indians to plow farming and broad- 
cast sowing. These cities arose along the banks of river valleys, 
where food cultivation depended upon the maintenance of elaborate 
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irrigation systems. Any regional particularism and private property 
comprised a grave threat to the success of agriculture.! Irrigation 
thus gave a pronounced importance to state centralization. Despite 
great steps forward in agrarian technology, the centralization, wealth 
and social power attained by agrarian interests subordinated the city 
to the land. Urban communities never came into lasting balance 
with the authority exercised by landed classes. Commerce and crafts 
were largely directed to the service of agrarian strata. Allowing 
for a few exceptions, here and there, the city remained a nornament 
of agricultural wealth, like the huge monuments, temples and 


- mortuaries that consumed so much surplus labor in Egypt and other 


Eastern societies. 

By contrast, modern cities have conclusively freed themselves from 
the land. They arise from a breakdown of agrarian barriers to an 
independent urban development. Urban life is thrown back upon its 
own forces; it creates, as it were, its own mainspring. If favorable con- 
ditions exist, the city solidifies its most characteristic relations— 
exchange relations—to a point where these become socially dominant. 
Instead of occupying a subordinate place in a larger agrarian division 
of labor, the city turns upon the land and remakes it in its own image. 
It removes all limits to the expansion of city life other than those 
which arise from urban development itself. 

Nearly all European cities are to be distinguished by these features 
—at least, incipiently. What explains the modernity of a community 
like the Greek polis, for instance, is the absence of an agrarian system 
strong or oppressive enough to arrest the evolution of city life. The 
Greek promontory, like the European continent, is a forest land. 
Both are fractured by mountains that make for regional particu- 
larism, and neither depends upon irrigation for food cultivation, thus 
favoring an independent peasant system of agriculture. The moun- 
tains and isolated valleys of Greece encouraged the breakdown of 
tribal life into feudalism, an agrarian system immeasurably weaker 
and poorer than anything witnessed in the East. By degrees it began 
to give way to small-scale peasant cultivation. The new towns soon 
freed themselves from the territorial lords who remained, and a new 
kind of city arose—a city that became the political, cultural and com- 
mercial center of free farmers and burgher-craftsmen producing 
commodities for local needs. 

What we are most likely to admire in the polis, however, are not 
so much the features of Greek society which parallel our own, but 
rather those which reflect the incompleteness of Greek urban develop- 
ment. Take, for instance, the remarkable civic spirit of classical 


1. The problem exists to this very day, as witness the bitter conflicts 
between Egypt and the Sudan over control of the waters of the Nile, and 
between India and Pakistan over control of the waters of the Indus River. 
The terrible deterioration of Near Eastern and Oriental cities is due, 
in large part, to the breakdown of the old agrarian system without any 
concomitant development of modern industry. 
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Athens. This spirit has its source in “ yeoman” virtues, in men 
of strong character whose social allegiances depend upon their firm 
ties to the soil and economic independence. Land and labor, town 
and country, men and society are joined in a common destiny. In 
Greece, the preservation of this balance depended upon the internal 
self-sufficiency created by the division of labor between town and 
country. As long as one did not outweigh the other, the polis 
flourished. With the growth of trade, however, the rounded aut- 
archical conditions on which the unity of the polis had been based 
were steadily eroded. By degrees, Athenian interests graduated from 
a local to a Mediterranean scale. The polis became a cosmopolis, 
bringing it into conflict with the small-holding and exhausting it 
in wars with other Greek communities. Wealth and property were 
amassed in fewer hands; political life became devitalized, corrupt, 
specialized and increasingly authoritarian until, at last, the inde- 
pendence of Athens was swept away by a Macedonian garrison. 
Athens, or for that matter Rome and other ancient cities, never 
developed into a modern metropolis for the same reasons that industrial 
capitalism never fully developed in the ancient world. All steps that 
were initiated in this direction ended in a blind alley. Although 
commerce advanced to a point where, in many cases, the local small- 
holding agrarian environment gave way to large-scale commercial 
agriculture, the free cities were too few in number and much too 
weak economically to dissolve the self-enclosed, wealthy land systems 
of the Near East. Trade never reached sufficient proportions to 
transform Mediterranean society as a whole. The Eastern land systems 
thus raised the same limits to the development of the free cities that 
they did to their own, closing off the only market of sufficient dimen- 
sions that might have deepened commercial capitalism into industrial 
capitalism. Ancient trade remained essentially a carrying trade, 
a cement between solid blocks of time-honored agrarian ways.” 
The modern city, on the other hand, not only arose in a weak, 
decentralized agrarian environment comparable to that of Greece, but 
proliferated on a continental scale. The most significant changes 
in economic life occurred insidiously. Raising new needs within 
the manors, trade steadily dissolved the old self-sufficient but 
intrinsically weak and decentralized agrarian economy long before 


2. Instead, the cities became parasitic. Rome, to cite the most dramatic 
example was carried to its heights not by its immediate rural environment, 
but by the spoils of Egypt and the Near East. As the cost of getting 
tribute began to outweigh the tribute that flowed into the city, Rome 
literally began to fall apart. Town and country had entered into sharp contra- 
diction. In going from slavery back to feudal land tenure, Italy simply 
retreated to the only stable agrarian forms that could meet her needs. It 
is of interest to note that no decline took place in Asia minor, where agri- 
cultural resources were adequate to the rise of large cities. But neither was 
there any advance of city life into modern urban forms and ways. The 
free cities of the Near East became increasingly orientalized and stagnated 
for centuries—a legacy which burdened them well into modern times. 
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open war between town and country delivered the final blow to 
feudal society. By the 14th century, serfdom had begun to dis- 
appear from much of Western Europe. The counterpart of the 
master in the town was the emerging, relatively free peasant and 
yeoman in the countryside. What is equally important, the base of 
urban development in Europe proved to be broader than anything 
witnessed in the old Mediterranean' world. The enormity of the 
European market, and later the impetus given by the world market 
to commerce and industry, transformed the more important medieval 
communes from towns based on crafts into cities based on capitalist 
production. Bourgeois commerce gave way to bourgeois industry. 
The towns found a new law of life—the law of capitalist development. 


To understand this new law of urban expansion, it is important 
that we distinguish modern cities from all those of the past in still 
another way. All cities arise as a division of labor between crafts and 
trade on the one hand, and relatively self-sufficient agricultural com- 
munities on the other. The true nexus of urban relations lies in the 
market place, where the necessaries of life are produced and 
exchanged. The nature of the market place depends upon the mode 
of labor that prevails in producing goods for exchange. We know 
that the market places of the old Amerindian cities were primitive 
because they never developed the money form. Concrete labor— 
whether in food cultivation, masonry, weaving, sculpture and so forth 
—more or less dominated its object. Although a commodity in the 
course of exchange found its reflection in other commodities, labor- 
time never reached that level of abstraction and generalization among 
Indian urban dwellers where it finds quantitative expression in money 
—a commodity that measures labor-time. Labor remained qualita- 
tive; it did not lose its identity and dissolve into an undifferentiated 
aggregate of human energy. That the usefulness of an object still 
dominated its exchange value is clearly envinced by the fact that 
many “objects” in early society were inalienable. Gold never 
became money nor land “real estate” until the coming of the 
white man. 


This remains largely true even in so late a development of urban 
life as the medieval commune, where money appears and labor reaches 
a certain measure of abstraction. Alienation of commodities still 
remains an individual, in fact a human, act where direct producers 
meet to exchange the products of their own labor. The larger area 
of human needs is satisfied outside the market place. Moreover, 
those who may depend upon the market for their existence, notably 
urban craftsmen, are not so much its victims as its creators. Having 
individually mastered the sources of production, they exchange their 
products, within a framework where the needs of the community, the 
identity of producers and consumers, and the number of commodi- 
ties required by the market can be determined with a fair degree of 
precision. Whatever may be the relations between such communities, 
there is little or no competition within the city itself. Exchange is 
guided by workmanship and durability; in short, by concrete labor. 
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Hence the extraordinary beauty that is often brought to the simplest 
objects produced by most noncapitalist communities. 


If trade, today, is alienation, it should not seem surprising that in 
the medieval commune it is also relation. Since exchange relations 
could be seen directly and clearly owing to the mode of labor that 
prevailed in the commune, industry and commerce often deepened — 
rather than loosened human relationships. ‘“‘ The workshop was a 
family,” observes Lewis Mumford in The Culture of Cities, “ like- 
wise the merchant’s counting house. The members ate together at 
the same table, worked in the same rooms, slept in the same dormi- — 
tory, joined in family prayers, participated in common amusements.” 
The intimacy between labor and life was reflected in the fact that 
“the family pattern dominated industry”. Urban life became 
intensely, even artistically, collective. The market place was not only — 
a center for trade but also for “ public ceremony, for it is on the 
porch of the cathedral that the miracle plays were enacted: it was 
within the square that the guilds set up their stages for the performance — 
of their mystery plays; it was here that great tourneys would be 
held. It was not merely acropolis but amphitheatre ”. 


While the Parisians, during the Great Revolution, replaced the 
feudal nomenclature by the single word “citizen” to express their 
new-found national solidarity, the medieval commune used the more 
organic term, “brother”, to express its civic solidarity. “ Unus 
subveniet alteri tamquam fratri suo— let each hold the other like a 
brother ’—says a Flemish charter of the 12th century, and these 
words were actually a reality,’ observes Henri Pirenne in Medieval 
Cities. “As early as the 12th century the merchants were expend- 
ing a good part of their profits for the benefit of their fellow citizens 
—building churches, founding hospitals, buying off the market-tolls. 
The love of gain was allied, in them, with local patriotism. Every 
man was proud of his city and spontaneously devoted himself to its 
prosperity. This was because, in reality, each individual life 
depended directly upon the collective life of the municipal associa- 
tion. The commune of the Middle Ages had, in fact, all the essential 
attributes which the State exercises today. It guaranteed to all its 
members the security of his person and of his chattels. Outside 
of it he was in a hostile world, surrounded by perils and exposed 
to every risk. In it alone did he have a shelter, and for it he felt 
a gratitude which bordered on love. He was ready to devote himself 
to its defense, just as he was always ready to bedeck it and make 
it more beautiful than its neighbors.” Pirenne’s description of this 
devotion is more accurate than the explanations by which he accounts 
for it. The mode of labor, the directness of social relations and the 
human scale of civic life preserved the natural core of social relations. 
They absorbed the externalizing, disintegrating forces latent in trade. 

But carry trade further, divest the small craftsman of his tools, 
turn his labor-power into a commodity to be bought and sold, like a 
shoe, reduce all values and things (be they love or cathedrals) to 
exchange values that find their equivalents in match sticks or gold, 
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and this “ mere” quantitative extension of trade yields a new quality 
—in fact, a social explosion. Every man is still an “ independent 
producer”, if not of commodities fashioned by his own tools, then 
of his own labor-power. All social ties seem to dissolve before “‘ free ” 
and “ private” individuals. What seems to remain from the explicit 
interdependence of men in precapitalist communities is a “ civic 
compact”, or, if you will, a “ social contract’, to protect lives and 
property. For the rest, each producer is an entity unto himself, 
busily engaged in his own private affairs. Society seems to be reduced 
to a sort of mechanical movement of molecules—say, like gas mole- 
cules “ bouncing” against one another and exchanging “‘ goods and 
services”. There appears to be no social dimension and no develop- 
ment of relations other than the quantitative one. 

Despite these appearances, a social development occurs neverthe- 
less. By reducing every relationship to a cash nexus, capital removes 
all the moral and aesthetic restraints which held the growth of earlier 
cities in check. The very concept of social responsibility, once intui- 
tive to men of precapitalist communities, is replaced by a single 
maxim: plunder. Everything is conceived as a resource for the 
acquisition of profit: the land, forests, seas, rivers, the labor of others, 
and finally all the “ verities” of social life—the community, family, 
ties of parenthood, and the city. The men of the new industrial 
and commercial classes fall upon the social body like wolves on a 
deer. What remains are the torn fragments of a once vital and 
living organism. The American urban lot with its weeds, cans, 
broken glass and debris strewn chaotically among scrub and stumps, 
reflects in minuscule the ravages of continents, forests, waterways, 
shorelines and communities by capital. 


Society is now ruled by competition, and competition tends to 
transform the numerous small enterprises into fewer and fewer highly 
centralized industrial giants. All the elements of society begin to 
change. Civil, political and cultural gigantism parallel industrial 
gigantism. Social life begins to assume dimensions so far removed 
from human scope and from human control that society ceases to 
appear as the shelter of man. Rather, it becomes a demoniacal force 
operating far above the heads of its human constituents, obeying a 
law completely alien to human goals. Cities and regions are delivered 
over to an autonomous national division of labor, to a scale of economic 
and social life far beyond the comprehension of the community. 
Natural life shrinks from the community to the isolated individual; 
the city becomes a mere aggregate of dispirited men scattered among 
cold, featureless structures. 


Economic activity loses its relationship to human needs. Production 
occurs for the sake of production, driven on relentlessly by com- 
petition. The extent to which industry answers the material require- 
ments of men appears as accidental; commodities are produced for 
exchange, and their social destiny is a matter of indifference to 
capital. Whether commodities are beautiful or ugly, durable or 
shoddy, dangerous or safe, used or destroyed, is of no concern to the 
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producer. All that counts is that a sale be realized and a profit be 
made—so that more sales can be realized and more profits made to 
survive the hazards of competition. So with the city. All preten- 
sions aside, it matters little whether the city is ugly, whether it 
debases men, whether it is aesthetically, spiritually or even physically 
habitable, What counts is whether economic operations in the city 
are profitable. ; : 

Thus far, the contrast presented here has been a contrast of laws 
of urban development rather than ways of life. This contrast has 
been made to emphasize the deep-seated nature of the modern urban 
crisis. The earlier cities were limited by the countryside, not only 
externally, where the free cities came up against entrenched agrarian 
interests, but also internally, where cities formed urban images. of 
social relations on the land. The exchange relations which underlay 
urban life were generally in the service of the land. But once these 
relations begin to dominate the land and finally transform agrarian 
society, the city develops a prevailing urban law of development. 
Production for the sake of production finds its urban reflection in the 
aimless growth of the modern city. Nothing inhibits this course 
of development but the results of the development itself. The 
“exploding metropolis”, far from raising the traditional problem 
of “urban revitalization’, now raises the more crucial problem of 
urban exhaustion. The bourgeois city has limits too, but these no 
longer exist apart from the city. They arise from the expansion 
of the very exchange relations that are so basic to urban development 
as a whole. 


IT 


The most obvious, of these limits is physical. The larger American 
cities are breaking down under sheer excess of growth and size. They 
are disintegrating administratively. Transportation is unreliable, 
hazardous or approaching near paralysis. In many large communi- 
ties the water supply system is subjected to repeated failures and 
verges on collapse. Urban air is seriously, in some cases dangerously, 
polluted. Living quarters are inadequate in most cities; slums have 
been increasing steadily. Taxes and financial problems have 
become so grave that they drive out the principal sources of urban 
revenue. Industries have been migrating from larger cities, leaving 
behind a growing Jazarus strata of the urban population that exists 
partly on a dole, partly on vice and crime, partly on the sick fat of 
the city. The education, upbringing and guidance of young people is 
on the point of civic and social breakdown. At the same time, many 
American cities continue to expand—meaningless and anarchically 
—despite the fact that for some of these urban centers the problems 
of growth have approached emergency proportions. 

Not all American cities, to be sure, exhibit these problems to the 
same degree. Each city has its own spectrum of acute problems 
with a repertoire of latent ones. In this connection, two large metro- 
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politan areas may be examined: Los Angeles and New York. They 
are often contrasted in urban literature: the former as a new city 
without visible traditions to mold its development; the latter as a 
city tempered by standards from an earlier way of urban life. What 
is of interest, however, is the similarity between the two. Both are 
acquiring problems and forms that not only characterize all large 
American cities, but also cities abroad, whose traditions reach far 
back to a more mellow time. 


Modern Los Angeles is only a few decades old. The city has 
grown so large so quickly that it lacks even the vestige of an urban 


‘center. It has become the antithesis of a community. The city is 


actually a region; a fantastic agglomerate of structures, snaking free- 
ways for motor traffic, garish neon signs—and, least significantly, 
human beings. The official city area of 455 square miles is an urban 
fiction. Los Angeles actually spreads out for almost five thousand 
square miles, from the coast to the Santa Monica mountains, engulf- 
ing “‘ independent” communities and 40 county areas. It seemed, 
for a time, that the mountain ranges would offer a natural barrier 10 
urban expansion. In recent years, however, new tentacles of Los 
Angeles have reached out in almost every direction, probing into the 
Mojave Desert some 75 miles away and through the San Gorgonio 
Pass into the Palm Springs’ area and the Coachella Valley. Six 
million people occupy this sprawling region—an urban cancer three 
times the size of Rhode Island and nearly the size of the state 
of Connecticut. 

The size of the metropolitan area yields at least one characteristic 
result: the city is not used in any human sense. It is merely a place 
in which to work. People neither saunter through the main streets 
of the city nor do they congregate in its squares. The city is normally 
seen through the windshield of a motor car. In fact, motor travel now 
dominates the form of the city owing, needless to say, to its enor- 
mous size. About 95 per cent of travel in the metropolitan area is 
done by car. There is one automobile for every 2.2 people, as com- 
pared with 3.2 in Detroit, the automotive capital of the United States. 
And these cars are in daily use, bringing wage earners to their jobs, 
children to schools and shoppers to the local stores. In short, Los 
Angeles is an incredibly overgrown suburbia, without anything 
remotely resembling a civic center, an-urban nucleus. It is typical 
of the paresis slowly enveloping most American cities that metro- 
politan Los Angeles, which has been given over almost entirely to 
motor travel, is building little more than a sixth of the road mileage 
required to meet the annual increase of local automobiles. 


Gasoline exhaust from some three million cars would normally 
create a serious air pollution problem in any tity, especially in an 
industrial city like Los Angeles. Unhappily, fate has added a few 
unique touches of its own. Los Angeles is signally favored with an 
inversion of warm air above cold, which traps the pollution caused 
by industry, cars and incinerators. The brilliant California sunshine, 
reacting photochemically with hydrocarbons from the wastes, creates 
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ozone that irritates the eyes very much like tear gas. The pollution 
problem has become sufficiently serious to keep the city on a steady 
three-stage “smog alert”. The “alert” closely resembles an air- 
raid alarm, including sirens and special communicatior facilities to 
warn the area of excessive pollution. All burning of rubbish is 
forbidden when the ozone count reaches .5 per million parts of air, 
and all but essential automobile traffic may be stopped when the count 
rises to 1 part per million. At 1.5 parts per million, a general emer- 
gency is declared; “at which, presumably, a squadron of planes will 
sweep over the city and dust it with Miltown”, acidly observes an 
anonymous Time magazine writer. 

In a metropolis nearly half the area and with about two-thirds 
the population of Belgium, it is preposterous, of course, to speak of 
a meaningful municipal government. It would be more appropriate 
to speak of an impersonal state power, as far removed from civic 
immediacy as the national government thousands of miles away. The 
city, if such it can be called, is policed, taxed and filched by agencies 
as remote as another planet. Little exists to bridge the vast distance 
between the plodding citizen, steeped in the pursuit of his private 
ends, and a governing bureaucracy, following its own law of life. 
No one loves this “city”, no one, that is, except those who make 
money out of it like real estate operators, politicians, and business- 
men. And even they would strongly prefer not to live in it. Pzeans 
to California climate, mountains, forests and agriculture—even to a 
number of California’s cities—often exclude Los Angeles. The 
metropolis is brash rather than new, nervous rather than energetic, 
and above all, disastrously big—big in the sense that it has been 
mass manufactured, put together cheaply and shoddily; its human 
qualities removed by spiritual and civic standardization. 

By contrast, New York evokes a certain measure of civic loyalty. 
If Los Angeles is merely metropolitan, New York is cosmopolitan. 
The Eastern city is older and more stable; it is unified by tradition 
and by the vestiges of an earlier political and cultural élan. People 
are said to do more “ walking”, spiritually, as it were, as well as 
physically. Central and lower Manhattan collect more local inhabitants 
as well as tourists on a cultural, shopping or sexual spree than Los 
Angeles, although it is doubtful if New York can outdo the sexual 
proclivities of the Western city. Nonetheless, the contrasts are becom- 
ing illusory. With every passing year, New York faces more and 
more of the civic problems that confront Los Angeles. The social 
relations underlying American urban life tend to efface all geographic, 
historical and local disparities. They slowly reduce not only the cities 
but even country towns to a uniform national mediocrity. 


The environs of New York city have largely merged with the city 
proper, forming an image very similar to that of the Los Angeles 
area. New York is now almost entirely occupied. In 1955 some 
30,000 acres of unused residential space remained within the 
319 square miles of official urban area. More than half of this 
unoccupied area is located in Staten Island and will doubtless be 
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taken up by homes very quickly after the building of the Narrows 
Bridge. But so, too, are the suburbs. Owing to rezoning regulations 
and urban influx, many of the counties surrounding the city are 
filled up with homes and business concerns. Only 1.5 per cent of 
Bergen County’s, 1.1 per cent of Passaic County’s, and as little as 
2.2 per cent of Rockland County’s lands are available for residential 
occupancy. The most massive influx of suburbanites has been 
directed to the Nassau-Suffolk area of Long Island. In 1930, Nas- 
sau’s population was 303,000; by the mid-fifties, it surpassed a million 
people, most of whom flooded the county after the Second World 


- War. Suffolk county increased its population from 100,000 to 


400,000 in only four short years, from 1950 to 1954. The lovely, 
colorful woodland and farms that once offered such relief to the 
eyes of vacationing New Yorkers only a decade ago have disappeared 
from much of the western half of the island. In many areas, they 
have been replaced by sprawling, congested rows, of suburban shacks, 
each of which is almost identical with its neighbor in the absence 
of quality, architectural variety, personal identity and aesthetic 
inspiration.? 

If the expansion of Los Angeles is bizarre, the growth of New 
York is tragic. There should never have been a large city in the 
Los Angeles area. New York, on the other hand, is favorably situated 
for urban life. The Hudson River, the Palisades, the lovely hills to 
the north of the city, the fertile land of the environs, and finally the 
seaways and islands of the Narrows comprise one of the most attrac- 
tive areas in the world for a city. These attractions did nothing to 
guide the expansion of the community. Rock-cutters nearly removed the 
Palisades in toto during the last century. Only an aroused public 
protest rescued these extraordinary cliffs from total destruction. 
Unfortunately, little else was spared. Upper Manhattan island, a 
beautiful area of woodlands and streams only 5O years ago, has since 
been reduced to a sheet of concrete pavement. Successive real estate 
booms, particularly during the 1920’s, blighted nearly all the last 
open areas of the island and the Bronx. Within the span of two 
generations, magnificent trees were removed, lovely hills leveled, and 
a highly attractive area reduced to a seedy residential slum. 


3. In some areas of the country, suburban populations are nearly as 
large as, if not larger than, the city population. The suburbs of Buffalo, 
for example, comprise 47 per cent of the metropolitan population. Near 
Binghamton and Utica-Rome, the suburban populations are larger than the 
populations in the cities. In these cases, the city has completely lost its 
identity. Areas of land are occupied by homes and bungalows that mark 
the ultimate in social atomization. There is nothing that makes for human 
propinquity or social responsibility to a nucleus of fellow beings beyond 
the road before one’s headlights and the payment of taxes. There is 
nothing to be responsible to. Relations are necessarily confined to co- 
workers on the job ‘and neighbors across the lawn, if lawn there be. 
Presumably urban people with urban jobs and urban backgrounds live 
personal lives in a milieu that compares in many ways with the free-wheeling 
isolation of the first settlers on the land. 
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Gigantism has only added to this indifference. A leading world 
seaport, a financial and commercial center set against a backdrop 
of heavy industry across the Hudson River and farms beyond the 
northern suburbs—the economic development of the city has become 
so massive and fragmented that it exacerbates the normal urban 
divisions within the area. The local economy has been turned into 
a conglomerate of unheroic, mutually-indifferent lines of endeavor. 
An auto, oil or steel worker from “across the river” is as closely 
related in interests, outlook or background to a suburban clerical 
mole employed in Manhattan as a ditch-digger is to an accountant. 
The two may ride the same bus, dine in the same restaurant, live 
in the same area—in fact, their children may one day marry with 
no relationship cementing the parents beyond a glancing physical 
contact. Correspondingly, a dire economic crisis in the auto, steel 
or garment factories of the area may produce little or no direct effect 
on the city’s commercial and financial enterprises. Banking, insur- 
ance, investment, trade and other like concerns might well be flour- 
ishing for a time while thousands of industrial workers in the 
same general area are unemployed. Each city block or adjacent 
community jogs along in its own private agony, mindless if not dis- 
dainful of the ills that afflict others only a short distance away. 


As many social interests that once united urban life recede to the 
background, the problems of metropolitan expansion rise starkly and 
coldly to the fore. What now links a city like New York together 
is an intense urban frustration gathered more and more around trans- 
portation, housing, discrimination, civic corruption, child-raising and 
public education. Perhaps never before, both in New York and in 
other American cities, have the problems of urban life become so 
pronounced and widely discussed. These problems grow daily with 
no promise that a solution is forthcoming within the precarious 
relations that hold American cities together. 


Transportation is an mportant case in point, and New York sup- 
plies a fairly common, although in some ways a distinctive illustration. 
Unlike other leading American cities, the bulk of New York’s wage 
earners are compelled to use public transportation to enter business 
districts. Nearly 85 per cent of the working population uses public 
conveyances as compared with less than 35 per cent in Los Angeles 
(the actual city), 40 per cent in Detroit, about 35 per cent in Wash- 
ington, and so on. Thus public transportation is a very big thing 
and the administration of public conveyances threatens to become 
one of the most important municipal problems the area has faced 
since the end of the war. Although the population of New York 
has increased by over a million people during the past 25 
years, no important additions to the city subway system have been 
made since the early ’thirties. In fact, the number of train convey- 
ances has diminished. All major elevated lines in New York have 
been dismantled. Transit conditions, in turn, are now much worse 
than they were at any time in the past. 


Moreover, they are getting worse and worse with every passing 
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year. All lines are terribly overcrowded. Overcrowding begins near 
the train terminals. At the height of the “ rush-hour”’, it reaches a 
point where large numbers of passengers simply cannot enter the 
trains, especially at upper Manhattan stations. The stations are 
packed with thousands of struggling human beings; cars are crowded 
from end to end; breakdowns are almost routine on certain major 
lines. To stand in a fetid subway car for a half hour or more, often 
in a fixed position, staring blankly into space is hardly a trifling 
physical or nervous strain. To be pushed about pell-mell by inrush- 
ing or excited crowds, to scurry rudely for seats, to jostle others, 
mutter invectives against fellow passengers—in short, to be exposed 
every morning and late afternoon to the crisis of a subway ride has 
become the bane of existence for millions of New Yorkers. In modern 
cities, human behaviour on trains and buses is marked, at best, by 
a stolid indifference to other passengers; at worst, public transporta- 
tion promotes rudeness, outright hostility and, to speak frankly, an 
insidious brutalization that is often carried much further into the 
psyche of the modern city dweller than is generally apparent. This 
stands in marked contrast to the conviviality that once prevailed in 
the coaches of years gone by. 


The deterioration in public transportation is usually explained 
by the decline in passenger traffic. This is doubtless true, but only 
partly so. Rapid transit travel has declined from 1.9 billion rides 
in 1948 to some 1.3 billion in 1958. It is very difficult to judge, 
however, whether this decline is voluntary or whether it follows 
directly from practices of the New York Transit Authority itself. 
The two largest periods of decline, for instance, occurred in 1948-49 
and 1953-54, years when transit fares were raised. As service 
deteriorated and crowding increased, it is scarcely difficult to see that 
the increased fares threw the weight increasingly in favor of motor 
traffic into the city. Each decline in subway traffic gave rise to poorer 
service and warnings of additional fare increases, which then en- 
couraged more passengers to turn to motor cars. 


As a result, the automobile problem has grown together with the 
subway problem. Two transportation emergencies have been created 
out of one. According to the New York Times, this has created 
a “ruinous competition between rail and rubber that threatens the 
economic well-being of the twenty-one-county, three-state metropoli- 
tan area’”’, (13th October, 1958.) Nothing less! “ More distressing 
even than the plight of the railroads and the subways is the glut of 
traffic in city streets, growing worse with each passing day and clearly 
threatening to strangle the city’s trade and commerce.” The Times, 
which used more restrained language on the eve of the Second World 
War, observes that auto-bus commuters to the city have increased 
from about 50,000 in 1930 to close to a quarter of a million in 1956, 
an increase of about 500 per cent. Whatever advances have been 
made, according to the Fortune editors, in entering and leaving the 
city, once inside the city most automobiles are reduced to a crawl 
notoriously slower than horse-drawn traffic a few generations ago. 
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Travelling cross-town or trying to park a car in Manhattan is as 
desolate an experience as anything encountered in the subways. 
Motor congestion has become so severe in business districts of New 
York that many planners have seriously considered placing all central 
automobile traffic underground. 


At the same time, other municipal and state agencies have been 
adding to the problem by building new expressways into the city. 
Although virtually nothing is being done to improve or extend the 
use of public conveyances, state authorities have been providing more 
facilities for automobile traffic. Roads are built not only in total 
disregard for central traffic congestion, but in complete disdain for 
the interests of local pedestrians. Lovely recreational areas, notably 
Van Cortland Park in the northern sector of the city, have been torn 
to shreds to make way for huge four-lane expressways. “These 
great highway structures cannot be loved, and are not”, observes 
David Cort in a trenchant article in The Nation. “The East River 
Drive in Manhattan, for example, almost completely excludes pedes- 
trian Manhattanites from the East River. Every expressway excludes 
a number of people from what they love on the other side of the 
road. Structural gigantism is a fairly sure way to kill the indivi- 
dual’s love for his world.” In, fact, the same thought can be carried 
much further. If enough expressways cross a community, pedestrian 
traffic, homes and retail markets tend to shrink to mere byproducts 
of the highway and motor car. Each side of the road loses com- 
munication with the other side. The notion that both sides of an 


expressway belong to the same municipality is of juridical rather 
than social significance. 


On this score, the city does not limit the motor car as much as 
the motor car limits the city. The problem is unique in urban 
history. Alienation is carried to the insane point where the city 
is less and less in the service of men and more and more in the 
service of a machine—a gadget. As Cort puts the matter: “ The 
problem is not people. True, the cities are full of people, but a 
walking human being needs only three square feet of surface at any 
one moment and the safety margin is important only for women with 
raised umbrellas. A slow-moving automobile needs a space eight by 
fifty feet for safety, or 400 square feet. Hence, a city has a limit 
to the number of automobiles it can take. If all America’s 75,000,000 
motor vehicles were on the road at the same time, they would require 
over 5,000,000 miles of one-lane highway. The present roads could 
handle them if they would spread out evenly, moving slowly, over 
every existing road. But of course they don’t, won’t and can’t. 
Most of them are always going to the same places—fast. Too many 
want to get into the same 400 square feet. Since each driver has 
been encouraged to believe that he is entitled to this ‘ Freedom of the 
American Road ’, the organisms pile up monstrously at critical points. 
The classic California pile-up was at Bayshore’s Boneyard Hill— 
74 vehicles in one gigantic crash.” What this remarkable 
comment does not directly face, of course, is that the city, far from 
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' restricting the car, is actually giving way to it. In New York, the 
urban dweller is yielding residential space, parks, avenues and air to 
a steel vehicle that looks more like a missile than a means of human 
transportation. The missile not only shoots through land and city 
- but also through the fatally-mangled bodies of nearly 40,000 people 
/ a year, a toll which statisticians have brought to a nicety of one death 
every 13 minutes. 
Where do all these cars and people go every weekday morning? 
The answer is intriguing. 
_ Nearly half the urban human traffic empties into eight small areas 
| in midtown and downtown Manhattan. The New York Department 
of City Planning reports, that 46 per cent of all wage and salary 
workers, about 1.6 million men and women, are employed in an area 
_ of 500 city blocks. “Indeed,” declares a Department Report, “ if 
a circle were drawn with a three-mile radius from a point in the 
_ East River near Houston Street it would include the place of employ- 
_ ment of about 2,636,000 workers or close to three-fourths of all em- 
_ ployed in New York City”. Over 2.2 million employees clog the 
_ offices, retail shops and factories below Sixtieth Street, that is, a total 
area of nine square miles. This yields an average density 
_ of over a quarter of a million people to a square mile of employment 
_area. Of these 2.2 million, 700,000 workers occupy three small 
' districts just south of Forty-second Street; another half-million work 
_ in two factory and commercial districts at the southern tip of Man- 
' hattan below Canal Street. Millions of people are daily sucked: from 
| outlying districts, some as far as thirty or forty miles away, the bulk 
at least ten miles, into a grotesquely congested sewer. For reasons 
_ best known to themselves, American businessmen collect a staggering 
herd of human beings into a few square miles of massive stone and 
concrete. The herd is processed during a few hours of the morning 
_ and late afternoon through a choking transit system, compelled to 
- congregate in large numbers not only at places of work but at food 
- establishments during lunch hours and like facilities. After working 
_ hours, many of these districts are desolute. In contrast to the crowds 
| that occupy the main work districts of Manhattan during the day, 
the same areas after sundown echo to the lonely footfalls of strays and 
the police. 


III 


Perhaps even greater than the urban transportation problem is 
the crisis created for American cities by slums and shortages in 
housing. If the latter has received less emphasis than the former, 
this is because its effects are somewhat more restricted. For the manty 
millions who are affected by poor housing, however, the tragedy 
is a grave one. It varies with time and place, but it persists and grows. 
With the end of the Second World War, the shortage of suitable 
homes for millions of families reached emergency proportions. The 
war itself simultaneously brought all residential construction to an end 
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and encouraged a large influx of rural folk, particularly Southern 
Negroes and later Puerto Ricans, into the cities. It also supplied 
many landlords with an excuse to neglect older residential properties. 
For several post-war years, building was directed primarily to the 
suburbs, where quick-killings of land and consumers alike reached 
scandalous proportions. By the late “forties and early ’fifties, the 
reports began to come in. Pathologists for the Department of Agri- 
culture who had been assigned to inspect homes on behalf of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency told of flourishing decay organ- 
isms in 85 per cent of all inspected structures. The Teague Com- 
mittee, investigating the state of Veterans’ housing in 26 
cities, “found everywhere indications of the skillfully wielded chisel. 
Veteran purchasers complained of no insulation, of missing streets, 
sidewalks and driveways—sometimes of missing rooms. Linoleum 
had been substituted for tile in bathrooms, refrigerators were missing, 
as were window and door screens, waterproofing and weatherstripping; 
one coat of paint had been applied instead of three; floors were 
knotty, splintery horrors; lawns eroded due to slip-shod grading 
and sodding; tin or lead served instead of the paid-for copper 
flashing and pipes; pine took the place of oak, plywood took the place 
of pine; there was bad wiring; concrete slabs were poured two inches | 
thick instead of twelve; tops and bottoms of doors were unsealed. 
| 
| 


*" 


unpainted; and in one subdivision refrigerators were so placed that 
their doors could not be opened.” (John Keats, The Crack in the Pic- 
ture Window.) While neglecting virtually everything in the cities 
but highly priced urban construction, the builders and “ developers * 
were turning the suburbs into a garish slum. | 

In many cities, slum redevelopment was put off for years. Any- 
thing like a national effort to improve urban slum areas was not under-_ 
taken until 1949, four years after the war, when the Title I program | 
was enacted by Congress.4 A few years later, this “effort” was. 
snarled in a bureaucratic mélange and growing Congressional hostility 
to the principle of public housing. By 1956, Congress limited the 
program to 35,000 units a year, only a fraction of the requirements | 
to clean up American slums. Today, the cities are falling seriously 
behind any effort remotely meeting the needs for urban housing. An) 
estimated 17 million people occupy dwellings that are beyond repair. | 
The structures in which these people live must be demolished and 
replaced by new housing. Additional millions are living in homes that 


4. For the builders involved, incidentally, the Title I program proved to} 
be a luscious plum. The cities, partly with Federal subsidies, partly with | 
municipal funds, buy presumably slum areas after condemnation proceedings, 
which they then resell at substantially lower prices to the socially-dedicated 
construction industry. ; This procedure alone virtually guarantees slum 
“‘ redevelopers ” very juicy profits. But with a few shennanigans, veritable 
fortunes can be made. Areas may be “condemned” which are not strictly 
slums in order to acquire valuable real estate. Construction costs can be 
grossly exaggerated, leaving the difference between actual and estimated 
costs in the pocket of the “‘ redeveloper”. An ingenious mind for business 
can also add no end of improvements to the foregoing techniques. 
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are rapidly passing beyond hope of rehabilitation. While the popu- 
lation of large urban areas is increasing at the rate of 400,000 a 
year, new units to meet this growth number little more than half of 
what is required. The new units are “ scarcely higher than the num- 
ber of units taken out of the urban housing market every year (by 
demolition, condemnation, or conversion to industrial use),’’ observes 
Daniel Seligman in The Exploding Metropolis. “This means that 
the pressure on city housing is getting worse by almost 400,000 
persons a year.” If it is borne in mind that fabulous sums are 
expended annually by the Federal Government and states to improve 
or add to traffic arteries into and around cities, nothing more crassly 
typifies the alienation -of the city from all human needs than the 
precedence given to machines over men. 


The slum and housing situation in New York City is somewhat 
atypical. The city has been in the forefront, nationally, of slum 
clearance and redevelopment. But the picture is bad enough. Dur- 
ing the ten year period following the end of the war, the city reduced 
the number of its old-law tenements by half of those which existed 
at the turn of the century. While this advance seems rather impres- 
sive statistically, it reads badly for a city as large as New York. 
Viewed in human terms, the same statistic implies that in 1955 from 
1.2 to 1.5 million people, or close to one in seven New Yorkers, were 
living in over 50,000 tenements which Commissioner de Forest in 
1900 described “as so bad as to be indescribable in print”. In 
de Forest’s day, most of the same tenements had “vile privies and 
privy sinks, foul cellars full of rubbish, dilapidated and dangerous 
stairs, rooms so dark that one cannot see the people in them, cellars 
occupied as sleeping places . . . dangerous firetraps without fire 
escapes, halls kept dark at night, buildings without adequate water 
supply ...” A half-century later, Deputy Housing Commissioner 
Bernice Rogers has been quoted as saying: “‘ Omit the part about the 
fire escapes and his (de Forest’s) description will fit many of these 
buildings still existing today.” About 7,000 old-law tenements still lack 
private toilets and outside ventilation, not to speak of less important 
but minimal requirements. 


One out of five New Yorkers live in dwellings that are classified as 
slums or near-slums. At the bottom of this housing scale are an 
estimated (1955) 35,000 families (some 150,000 people) who occupy 
cellars, attics and other makeshift dwellings in plain violation of 
the law. Next in order are another 140,000 families (perhaps as many 
as a half-million people) whose living accommodations are so over- 
crowded as to be regarded as illegal. Very little has been done, thus 
far, substantially to improve this situation. The multiple dwelling 
laws are honored in the breach. As the Mayor’s Committee for Bet- 
ter Housing observed: “A further serious problem arises when it 
is realized that an additional 267,000 families would face displace- 
ment if current and proposed dwelling codes were enforced now ”. 
And obviously they are not enforced now. 

As now constituted, slum redevelopment often creates more prob- 
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lems than it solves. A few years ago, it was estimated that some 
67,000 families in New York City would have to be moved over 
the following three years to make way for public redevelopments. A 
substantial portion of these displaced families were giving way to 
more expressways. How many such families find their way into 
other new housing developments is difficult to estimate; but very 
few are absorbed by the high-rise projects in their old neighborhoods. 
At times, the number of new units is smaller than those they replace. 
In still other cases, the rental costs of the new dwellings are well beyond 
the means of those who occupied the old slums. “ The net effect 
of redevelopment . . . ”, observes Seligmari, “is almost always a big 
reduction in the neighborhood’s total population, and a consequent 
increase in the population pressure on nearby neighborhoods... The 
Lincoln Square project (in New York) is ...a case in point. Six 
thousand families, mostly low-income Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
will be displaced by the project. When the area is redeveloped, 
it will have 4,400 housing units. Scarcely any will be occupied by 
the. neighborhood’s old residents—the monthly rent of $45 to $50 
a room will be too high for them—so they will inevitably pile into 
other areas of West Manhattan and create new slums.” 

Thus far, only the most obvious limits to urban life have been 
examined. The word “limits”? may be taken very broadly to imply 
all factors which have drained the city of its many-sided traditional 
content. The list is nearly endless. We could speak about the 
deterioration, if not disappearance, of services which added so many 
advantages to past urban living: from obvious necessities like 
adequate sanitation to such recreational amenities as gardens, foun- 
tains and artificial lakes. The city seldom creates squares and plazas 
as it grows—the few exceptions are scarcely worth comment. It no 
longer puts up monuments or statues. Purely utilitarian rather than 
sociable, it lacks all vestige of civic pride. Urban services have 
been massified, like the latrines in Grand Central Station. They 
meet only those needs of the individuals that lend themselves to insti- 
tutionalization. And these are met badly and slovenly. On the 
principle that services must now be concentrated where they do “ the 
most good” at the least cost, many have been eliminated; others 
have been attenuated; and still others have been concentrated in such 
an irrational manner that only a fraction are used. 


But more important than the deterioration of the city is the 
deterioration of the urban dweller. The erosion of civic and social 
life has gone hand in hand with the erosion of the city man. Bourgeois 
social relations have replaced the time-honored craftsman by the 
urban dweller in the abstract, by the hollow form of the townsman 
emptied of all content. This abstract urban dweller stands on a lower 
level of independence not only than the citizen of the Greek polis, 
but the man of the medieval commune. The medieval craftsman, 
also working primarily for a market, enjoyed an economic self- 
sufficiency unknown to the bulk of modern city dwellers. He could 
maintain himself in large part by his garden; he owned his own tools 
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and could employ them for the satisfaction of his own needs. Even 
the serf who was overly burdened by the demands of his master found 
a refuge in the forest wilderness, where in fact many runaway com- 
munities were discovered as Europe was opened to agriculture. Pre- 
capitalist society in Europe encouraged the maintenance of life with 
independent resources, be these agricultural or urban. There was 
little or no alienation of man from society. The medieval man 
generally found his manor or community to be a shelter within which 
he was born and in whichhe flourished, given the possibilities of the 
time. In the best cases, the interests of the individual and society 


‘almost completely fused, especially in the medieval commune. 


The modern city dweller, on the other hand, is not only divested 
of all resources; the transformation of his very capacity to work— 
his labor-power—into a commodity removes virtually all avenues for 
work other than those that lead into the bourgeois social division 
of labor. Man is insidiously enslaved to capital both as producer 
and consumer. He is the total victim of what Marx calls the “ dull 
compulsion of economic relations”. He cannot choose what to buy 
—pure food, high-quality clothing, lasting shelter. These are the 
prerogatives of the wealthy, for whom a small corner of productive 
activity has been set aside apart from mass production to meet their 
discriminating needs. For the rest of society, the reduction of labor- 
power to the status of a commodity (whether socially useful 
or not) entails the absorption of all the conditions of life by the 
bourgeois division of labor. Bourgeois social relations encompass 
virtually everything. 

The modern urban dweller not only lacks independence; he is 
not even a free human being. He is a political man without a polis, 
lost in a city that is intensely divided against itself, and reduced to 
a solitary predator in what has’been aptly called an “ asphalt jungle ”. 
His way of life is increasingly divided into narrower spheres of 
experience, just as work is reduced in the factory to stultifying detail 
labor that exhausts individual activity and thought in only one miser- 
able facet of production. The spiritual dessication produced by the 
modern labor routine has almost no equal in the deterioration of man’s 
normal activity. Repetitive work drains the urban man of all mind 
and emotion. It steadily removes all the spiritual well-springs of 
imagination and thought until the very self is supplanted by a mass- 
produced stereotype. 


The fact that New York is essentially a white-collar metropolis 
would seem to make the city the last urban refuge from the industrial 
assembly line. This might have been true a century ago or even 
a generation ago, when the clerk and office worker enjoyed a scope 
of operations that was not entirely lacking in diversity or a measure 
of intellectual satisfaction. Mark Twain’s “‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson ”, 
a rural hero of American science and imagination, earned his way 
as an accountant. He laments the absence of challenging auditing 
problems, so far is his community from centers of progress and 
stimulation. The concentration of industry and business over the 
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past two generations, however, has stripped the accountant and book- 
keeper of what slender compensation his work may have offered in the 
past. “Instead of trained accountants, statisticians and auditors who 
were required until recently to have a university education,” observes 
Robert Jungk in Tomorrow is Already Here, “ we find office-machine 
‘operators’ whose preparatory training is entirely different. Above 
all, they must have technical routine and mechanical skill. The 
efficiency experts, too, have been taken over from the factories. They 
have introduced the conveyor-belt system into the office, so that the 
work is divided up into as many single manipulations as possible 
and ‘ flows’ from specialist to specialist.” 


The home offers less and less shelter from the rigors of urban travel 
and work than at any time since the darker days of the last century. 
Today, fewer and fewer New Yorkers trouble themselves to eat their 
breakfasts at home. They clutter large food emporiums designed 
to handle anonymous thousands during “rush hours”. The urban 
dweller dines with strangers between whom not even the courtesy 
of a nod is exchanged. The vast influx of people into central busi- 
ness districts, far from creating any human solidarity, produces the 
opposite effect. It yields a mutual indifference, even brutalization of 
all relations, between people who often share a workaday intimacy on 
subways and buses, at jobs or in diners. This behaviour and attitude 
has no precedent in the history of urban life. ‘“‘ The trouble is every- 
thing is too big,” complains Dwight MacDonald in his “ memoirs ”. 
“There are too many people, for example in the city I live in. 
In walking along the street, one passes scores of other people every 
minute; any response to them as human beings is, impossible; they 
must be passed by as indifferently as ants pass each other in the 
corridors of the anthill. A style of behaviour which refuses to recog- 
nize the human existence of the others has grown up of necessity.” 


The same indifference, varying only in degree from attitudes in 
transit or at work, is carried into the urban home, When men can 
think or feel, there is nothing to think or feel about; at home, when 
domestic life calls for a response, they are too tired to do either. it 
was not too long ago that the paterfamilias of the American home 
slipped directly, even noiselessly, from the dinner table to his tele- 
vision set and sat in total incommunicado from his family in semi- 
darkness. The practice has suffered some decline in recent years, 
partly because television is as boring as everything else. But it 
is still widely prevalent. On these occasions, conversation (such as 
it is) is directed by tawdry, often violent, programs rather than by 
authentic family interests and needs. Domestic problems, even those 
concerning the education of children, tend to become sources of irri- 
tation to the exhausted and drained paterfamilias. In most cases, they 
invite indifference; often, recrimination. The unity of the family, 
even the miserable bourgeois family, tends to disintegrate dividing 
man against wife and children against parents. None of ‘them can 
nourish the other. There is nothing to give or take. 
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The truth is that the urban personality has been undergoing 
extraordinary devolution over the past two generations. This is 
reflected by the current spate of articles and books on the desexualiza- 
tion of the sexes, the cynicism and “maturity ” of the young, and 
the growth of individual conformity in all layers of society. The 
frustration of normal human impulses has given rise to a nostalgia 
for the “ good old days ”—often, this includes the Great Depression 
years!—or remote periods of American history. A new literary 
genre has developed around “ how father used to be”, how “ mother 
used to cook”, how “children used to play” in their 
easy-going and idle manner of years ago, and _ so forth. 


Where Did Dad Go? asks an article by Samuel Grafton 


in a popular magazine. The author answers with painful accuracy 
that Dad has become an extinct species, that most fathers today cul- 
tivate a meaningless “pal” relationship toward their children rather 
than the instructive adult relationship of only a few decades ago. 
The fathers become children, the children become cynics, and the 
mothers become domineering. To the extent that the urban dweller 
forges a “self”? to conform to the bourgeois urban environment, to 
that extent in fact he fails to subdue it. In conforming with the con- 
ditions at hand, he only brings the division of society into himself. 
He finds not harmony but discordancy, not tranquillity but antagon- 
ism, not control and _ self-discipline but spiritual and emotional 
anarchy. 


This creates an individual dissatisfaction of appalling proportions. 
The pathos is that this dissatisfaction often fails to find clear social 
expression. It tends to become criminal and hence, degrading. Theft, 
homicide, perversion and brutality are everywhere on the rise. In 
New York City, felonies have increased from 13,701 in 1940 (a 
depression year) to over 21,000 in 1956 (a “boom ” year)—or about 
45 per cent. One murder, three rapes, 120 burglaries, and 26 assaults 
comprise a normal daily routine. If reports do not exceed these 
numbers, the police regard the city as “tranquil”. The nature of 
many crimes, however, is indicative of the demoralization that is 
overcoming American urban life. A disconcerting proportion of these 
crimes are domestic; they occur within the family. On 15th Novem- 
ber, 1955, for example, a New York tabloid reported the following 
homicides: in Denver, Colorado, a son killed his mother for the 
insurance by exploding an airplane with a time-bomb. Forty-four 
passengers were killed as well. In Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
paper company executive “massacred his wife and two sons, then 
killed himself, after ten years of embezzlements were disclosed by 
an ‘honest’ bookkeeping error”. In Milwaukee, “a plumbing con- 
tractor regarded as an ideal family man set fire to his business books 
Monday, then went home and shot his wife and three children to 
death, burned their bodies with motor oil and committed suicide ”. 
In New York City, “ Private Armond Torres, 19, of 395 Dean 
Street, Brooklyn, walked into the Bergen St. police station Monday 
and announced he had just killed his five-month-old son so he wouldn’t 
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have to go on ‘living in this cruel world’”. All of these accounts 
appeared in a single issue of the newspaper. 

The decline of individuality in the “ individualistic” bourgeois 
city comes to tragic focus in the most susceptible stratum of urban 
society: the young. Juvenile crimes have been increasing steadily 
in all cities of the world and among all classes of young people. 
Neither “ curtains ” nor economic positions divide the growing flood 
of delinquency among children and youths. Nearly every attempt te 
arrest this growth has failed. The failure is due not only to the con- 
tinuing effect of a violent, barbarous society on the minds and 
emotions of the young; the fault also lies in the effect of modern social 
relations upon the old—the adults and parents. The behaviour of 
children reflects the behaviour of adults around them. Despite the 
claims of modern psychoanalysis, “‘ Children do not dislike authority,” 
observes Frederic Wertham in the Seduction of the Innocent. “On 
the contrary, they have a strong inner urge to find and follow authori- 
ties whom they can trust.” One of the greatest crises in modern 
childhood arises from the inability of most adults to meet this need. 
In the absence of integrating social forces—indeed, a social basis 
for personality and individuality—the adult has nothing to give to 
the young except the bad example of his own vacuous, anxious-ridden 
and destitute way of life with its trivial interests and shallow content. 
Only at such time as society supplies men with the basis for character 
and humanity, and with the opportunity for the realization of human 
potentialities, will the crimes and violence of the young finally dis- 
appear. And until then, these crimes will grow, implicating young 
and old in the barbarization of the city and society. 

In the last analysis, the devolution of urban individuality follows 
directly from the concentration of economic life and the centraliza- 
tion of the bourgeois state. The modern metropolis is as much the 
city of concentrated economic power in a national division of labor 
as the medieval commune is the city of small craftsmen in a self- 
sufficient economy. The achievement of a specious “ individuality ” 
by means of human atomization yields the loss of true individuality 
with the same certainty that free competition yields monopolistic 
combines. Individuality, observes Max Horkheimer, “is impaired 
when each man decides [more properly, is compelled—R.K.] to shift 
for himself. As the ordinary man withdraws from participation in 
political affairs, society tends to revert to the law of the jungle, which 
crushes all vestiges of individuality. The absolutely isolated indivi- 
dual has always been an illusion. The most esteemed personal 
qualities, such as independence, will to freedom, sympathy, and the 
sense of justice, are social as well as individual virtues. The fully 
developed individual is the consummation of a fully developed society. 
The emancipation of the individual is not an emancipation from 
society, but the deliverance of society from atomization, an atomization 
that may reach its peak in periods of collectivization and mass 
culture. 8 


“In this age of big business, the independent entrepreneur is no 
longer typical. The ordinary man finds it harder and harder to plan 
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for his heirs or even for his own remote future. The contemporary 
individual may have more opportunities than his ancestors had, 
but his concrete prospects have an increasingly shorter term. The 
future does not enter as precisely inta his transactions. He simply 
feels that he will not be entirely lost if he preserves his skill and 
clings to his corporation, association, or union. Thus the individual 
subject of reason tends to become a shrunken ego, captive of an 
evanescent present, forgetting the use of the intellectual functions 
by which he was once able to transcend his actual position in reality. 
These functions are now taken over by the great economic and 
social forces of the era. The future of the individual depends less 


- and less upon his own prudence and more and more upon the national 


and international struggles among the colossi of power. Individuality 
loses its economic basis.” (The Eclipse of Reason, Oxford, 1947—a 
brilliant study.) 


IV 


What, then, is the destiny of the city? 

An answer is partly supplied by the failure of contemporary city 
planners—those who have tried most to revitalize American urban 
areas within the social framework that gave rise to the modern 
metropolis. The half-century and more which saw the launching 
of the city planning movement has been one of the worst in the 
history of urban development. Nearly all the major cities of the 
world have expanded in almost total disregard of the theories, 
research and ideas suggested by the bolder planners of the past few 
decades. Ebenezer Howard’s visions of a garden city seldom 
advanced beyond a few experimental communities or projects, in 
England (notably, Letchworth), Holland, Germany and the United 
States. Frank Lloyd Wright’s plan for a suburban city, Clarence 
Perry’s notions of a “neighborhood unit”, and Le Corbusier’s pro- 
posed “ Ville Radieuse ” are caricatured in the modern American 
suburbia, the local “‘ developments” and high-rise apartment build- 
ings. The “boldest” notions of the city planners are refracted 
through capital into the ugliest urban abuses.’ “Though these 
theoretical solutions to the problems of urban life have been familiar 
for a considerable time,” observes Frank Fisher in a review of present- 
day city planning, “it must be admitted that their practical effect 
has been very limited. Our cities continue to decay in their centers 
while the uncontrolled sprawl of their suburbs fills the country with 
row upon row of mediocre and uniform houses. These are built 
without consideration of the strain they put on traffic and school 
facilities and they bring the cities they surround—deserted by a tax- 
paying resident population, but strangled by masses coming to work 


5. Some of these notions merely drape gigantism in rural green, notably 
Le Corbusier’s oppressive skyscrapers. The “* Ville Radieuse ” is a suburban 


horror. 
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in it—ever closer to bankruptcy. We do have decentralization now, 
but it is chaotic; we have garden cities, but instead of being Howard’s 
self-sustaining communities they are metropolitan parasites. Our 
country is experiencing the greatest building boom of history, but 
our cities are still ugly and inefficient.” (Commentary, January, 
1954.) 

The damage that occurs daily around the cities as well as within 
them has reached an appalling scale. In the United States, the city 
is devouring the land at the rate of three thousand acres a day. Much 
of this land is the best in the country. It can never be replaced 
without the most painstaking of effort, and perhaps much of the loss 
is already irreparable. In the past 15 years, more than 17 million 
acres of the choicest farmlands in the United States have been con- 
verted to non-agricultural purposes. By projecting the present rate 
of urban and industrial encroachment on the land, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service estimates that an additional 27 million acres will be lost 
to agriculture by 1975. “Once buried under steel and concrete,” 
observes D. A. Williams, administrator of the Service, “ productive 
land, for all practical purposes, is never again available for agri- 
cultural production. Temporary surpluses of some crops tend to 
cloud the fact that some day we will need every acre of our best 
land to feed and clothe our growing population.” 

Moreover, neither the city nor society stand still. The spread 
of capitalist relations to all parts of the American countryside tends 
to produce effects as serious as the spread of concrete over the land. 
The most isolated and colorful communities in the United States are 
being transformed into miniatures of the metropolis. Cities with 
less than 20,000 inhabitants reproduce the same _ congestion 
of men and motor cars that are encountered in the largest urban 
areas. The same deindividuation, brutalization and anxieties are 
carried from the largest cities to the smallest hamlets. They are 
borne by the social relations that spread throughout the land and are 
exacerbated by provincial biases, hates and attitudes. 

The qualitative changes in American society are less obvious but 
more portentous. As the United States inches toward a monopolistic 
economy and an authoritarian state, the city tends to become 
authoritarian in character. The newer urban exceptions are probably 
more important, in this regard, than the older urban rules. They 
disclose a growing contemporary reality that is latent among more 
traditional and stable communities. Several American cities, like 
Oak Ridge for example, present an image that is closer to a concen- 
tration camp than an old urban community. These cities are fenced 
in, spiritually as well as physically. Whatever may be the position or 
prestige enjoyed by this city’s inhabitants, each is only half-free 
despite his voluntary acceptance of the conditions of residence. 
Although the past year or so has seen some improvement, it was not 
very long ago that the movements of every resident were carefully 
circumscribed and supervised. An elaborate police system, both 
overt and secret, linked each thread of the urban fabric to the’ other. 
Communication was hushed, guarded, acutely self-conscious and 
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painfully “non-controversial”. Nor has this entirely disappeared 
today. A new urban complex has arisen in the land since the end 
of the war—a complex that has deeper roots in the totalitarian camp 
system than in the traditional city. 

The social forces making for the few authoritarian cities in the 
United States have not been without influence on older American 
communities. Repeated attempts have been made to restrict many 
parts of the city with varying degrees of success. The waterfronts of 
coastal cities, for example, are choice targets, for close surveillance 
and police regulation. So, too, are industrial areas, whether they be 
engaged in military production or not. These restrictions are frankly 
political. They are directed not so much against criminai trespassers or 
espionage agents as against “ subversive” and “ radical” intruders. 
Doubtless any attempt to convert cities like Los Angeles and New 
York into replicas of Oak Ridge are very unlikely to meet with 
success should serious attempts be made. But an uncomfortable 
approximation may one day be possible. The point is that social 
tendencies in this direction now exist, in contrast to the freedom 
and élan of city life in the recent past. : 

If the limits of the city arise, not from the land, but from the 
city itself, it is difficult to believe that the modern metropolis can 
be significantly improved or changed. It can only be broken up. 
The contradictions in urban development lie in the core of urban life. 
This much has become clear to a few bold city planners like Clarence 
Stein. Stein rightly insists that large American cities, have to be 
pulled down and the growth of urban areas rigorously limited by a 
“face-to-face democracy’. Communities must be self-contained; 
industry must be separated from residence and vehicular traffic from 
pedestrians. Doubtless, Stein’s “model” is the Greek polis in a 
modern industrial dress, but this, again, is as far as he goes. 

The polis, however, was more than a structure. It was a social 
and economic organism. Without the economic viability of the Greek 
yeomanry and burghers, the polis would never have attained its 
civic unity. A community that met all of Stein’s or Wright’s struc- 
tural prescriptions would disintegrate into social chaos as long as 
exchange relations persisted. Competition, profit and production for 
exchange would rapidly erode our “face-to-face democracy ” and 
launch the community in a new metropolitan direction. 

The possibilities of the city are exhausted. They can never be 
revitalized again. Everything, today, points to the rise of a new kind 
of social community—one which is neither strictly urban nor rural. 
Modern technology has opened remarkable vistas for the decentraliza- 
tion of economic life. Automation, electronic communications, new 
techniques for reducing iron ores and rolling steel, local sources of 
energy and many other advances in small-scale technology suggest 
that a time is at hand when mass manufacture can be integrated with 
quality production on a local scale, bringing the benefits of an 
industrial society into balance with agriculture. It is toward this 
end that humanity seems to have moved over the centuries: small, 
highly-integrated, free communities of men whose social relations 
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are blemished neither by property nor production for exchange. By 
reducing the community to a human scale and guiding production 
entirely by human needs, rationality can become a feature of social 
life, not merely the feature of scattered, conscious individual men. 
That technology, at least, has finally created the conditions for realiz- 
ing this kind of community is virtually indisputable today. The 
means by which a rational community can be brought into being in 


a human and benign way, however, belongs to another work. 
. October, 1958. 


Ernst Zander 


A FRAGMENT ON CHEMICALS IN 
FOOD AND OTHER QUESTIONS 


Dear Mary, 


... As for the “ chemicals ” (in food)!. There will be discussion and 
many things remain to be said. Necessary is, however, to render the 
opinion of the opponent exactly, if we are to avoid arguments of an 


airy character. Henry writes: 
When dealing with the problem of cancer some appropriate evidence 
[!] is presented in contrast to that in the “‘ Great Utopia ”’2, where 
artificial cultivation is held responsible for the increase in cancer 
. and infantile paralysis (and Aschner’s book as a reference is 
not convincing to say the least). 


In reality the Utopia says this: 

It must be regarded |!] as certain [Bain3 in his discussion renders 
this simply as “it is certain”’] that all [!] these [enumerated] factors, 
but especially the one-sided [!] use of chemical fertilizers, are 
[!] responsible for the appalling increase of heart maladies (disturb- 
ances of the circulation), of cancer and other modern plagues which 
pa be considered in the strictest sense of the word as production 
iseases. 


Further the footnote to this: 
One does not have to be a physician nor an “ expert” in any of 
the relevant fields in order to arrive at the following opinion [!]: 
the secret of cancer is to be found in chemistry [as such, which is, 


1. This refers to the discussion, partly published, partly unpublished, 
suscitated by L, Herber’s “The Problem of Chemicals in Food.” (Contem- 
porary Issues, Vol. 3, No. 12, 1952.) 

2. Contemporary Issues, Vol. 2, No. 5, 1950. 

3. Contemporary Issues, Vol. 3, No. 9, 1952. 
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besides, one of the five or six existing theories on cancer! ] but the cause 
of the shocking increase of this disease lies in modern food produc- 
tion [food production!]. It is certainly no accident that the United 
States and of these especially the north, exhibit record figures for 
artificial cultivation (land and stock) [land and stock!] as well as 
for heart diseases, cancer, infantile paralysis, mental disorders, etc. 
Occasionally the layman’s view [!] is confirmed in books or articles. 
For example, the Canadian doctors, E. Shute, W. Shute and 
A. Vogelsang, recently declared that heart diseases are virtually un- 
known among primitive peoples except when they—begin to eat the 
food [!] of civilized people. They emphasize further that until 1910 
(before the national diet had become “‘ refined ’’), heart diseases occupied 
fourth instead of, as today, first place among causes of death in 
America and, that the mortality rate for heart diseases has risen 
250 per cent in the period. The Viennese doctor, B. Aschner 


adduces good reasons in his book . . . for the 
conclusion that cancer is of chemical origin. He, too, 
reports, partly basing himself on E. Stone’s book . . . that cancer 


was unknown among the Indians who lived solely on buffalo meat. 
[The note concludes then with the expressis verbis remark:] These 
are, of course [!] merely a few indications [!] which could be 
considerably increased. 


Read in the proper context the note says with regard to the especi- 
ally picked-out “ infantile paralysis ” that it is “‘ certainly no accident ”’, 
when the U.S. has record figures (in the nortk. for both artificial 
cultivation in land and stock, and all the enumerated diseases. Proper 
reading will put the emphasis where it belongs, namely not only on 
“modern food production” in the footnote, but on production 
diseases (emphasized) in the main text. There they stand in the 
broadest sense, and concerning “all” these factors it is said: “To 
this must be added the contamination, dangerous to life, of rivers 
and coasts through the excessive discharge of industrial refuse (in- 
cluding many chemicals), urban dirt and human excrement”. Now, 
it is officially acknowledged that the contaminated or polluted coasts 
and rivers are the “ideal” breeding grounds for infantile paralysis 
in particular. Every year they have to close beaches, and the sorry 
state of these beaches is so closely connected with chemicals, “ arti- 
ficial cultivation” and modern food production, that the “ source ” 
for the increase of infantile paralysis, too, is only too obvious. There 
is much more to the problem than meets the eye. “ Artificial cultiva- 
tion” is by far not simply the manner in which the Jand is treated. 
It is a total way of life, the dominating force in modern life which 
strives to “replace nature and the natural processes by chemistry”. 
(Read with this viewpoint the article by Stephen Banner* with which 
I largely disagree and which was written partly in direct opposition 
to my views.) The “manner” in which wastes of all kinds and 
excrements are disposed of is possible only because chemistry is the 
ruling force: our life is down to the transport-methods of food 
(preservation) and many other goods chemically oriented, not biologi- 
cally. The consequence is that wastes and excrements (including 
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innumerable dead insects and animals), in fact everything up to the 
air, is overloaded with chemicals, so that the vicious circle of “ arti- 
ficial cultivation”, or better, of our artificial “culture” im toto, 
is opened again where it seems to be closed. The Shell Oil Company 
tries to find some “ chemical” to fight cancer in potatoes, tobacco, 
beans, cotton, etc.; fishes die, oysters commit “ suicide”, because they 
cannot swallow all the chemicals—what is all this? 

Now, what is the Great Utopia? It is “ certainly ” not an article 
on chemicals and food which had to bring at every point touched 
upon so-called “evidence”. This “evidence ” is lacking to a great 
extent—nobody knows that better than the author who cared not 
a bit. Half of the task of the Utopia was to give a condensed picture 
of the situation we live in and the “ complex” problems facing us. 
If there is some problematical point at one place or another, where 
an “ opinion ” is ventured on a disputed matter—why, the Utopia was 
written to have such points discussed. The avowed aim of the 
Utopia was to stimulate, to “‘ provoke” a discussion and to find out 
what eventually would be right or wrong. Its motto was (as in all 
our work): If we can be refuted or corrected—the better for us, now 
we know what is what! Can there be any doubt that the problem 
of modern food production, artificial cultivation and the whole set of 
production diseases remains, even if the opinion concerning the 
specific causes for cancer (its “ origin”) or for the increase of one 
or all diseases is proven to be wrong? It is always a merit to pose 
a problem, and (I’m sorry) as far as I can see nobody has advanced 
a more fruitful point of view on the matter than the Utopia. All 
other theories or opinions or “ convictions” presented so far have 
not one iota of advantage over it; but they are not only “held” by 
specialists, but are the basis for their practical treatment. Scientists, 
specialists, dilettantes, have often formulated theories and fought 
for convictions they regarded as “ certain” (they even died for them) 
without any “evidence” at hand. And by the way: The Utopia 
insists (maybe this is “horrible” for some specialists) on its view 
for political reasons, because it is just political-economical reasons 
which block ‘the investigation in the direction the Utopia indicates. 
Since no other view has yielded satisfying results or unveiled the 
“mystery” of cancer—try this one and you will find “ astonishing 
things”, even if you find not the cause for cancer or its increase. 
But I repeat that the task of the Utopia was not to bring “ evidence ” 
on sideviews—it had to present a “ picture ” and to advance opinions 
(or “theories”, if you like) for a solution which should be discussed. 


And that is the point I’m (for the sake of our mutual education) 
interested in. The habits of the world surrounding us overwhelm 
us cn every occasion. We must, therefore, always reflect what we 
are going to do. If we have to make a stand for things of consequence 
we are sure of—there remains nothing but to fight. In all other 
matters, however, we must discuss calmly and especially not get 
excited over matters which are in themselves harmless. I’m not sure 
I understand what Henry means by saying that “Aschner’s book as 
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a reference is not convincing to say the least”. Is it a “ discrimina- 
tion” and directed against Aschner as a person? But regardless of 
what one thinks of him or of his book as a whole—that will not 
spare us the trouble to prove why the “good reasons” he “ adduces 
that cancer is of chemical origin” are not convincing, to say the 
least. If we want to discuss we must take up the “ reference ”’ itself, 
the same as we must in a fight even if the reference has been (let’s 
say in a quarrel about physics) to an authority like Einstein. Or is 
the reference as such objected to? My goodness, everybody makes 
“references” if he wants not to expand on the subject now! It is 
in no way an argument to say: “The reference to Marx’s Capital 
for the theory of surplus-value is not convincing, to say the least” 
Certain opponents of Marx say that every day and a good deal more, 
without their advancing the discussion an atom’s length, let alone 
their being “convincing”. The fact that Aschner is “ singled out ” 
leads me to the question: Is Aschner, who reports that “ cancer was 
unknown among Indians . . .”, less “ convincing ” than three Cana- 
dian doctors with their statement on heart diseases among primitive 
peoples? What about them, who bring the increase of heart diseases 
in direct connection with the white man’s food? And what about 
Eric Stone? Again: the only way for us is to investigate whether 
or not the statements of al/ these people are right or wrong—formal 
objections lead to nothing or only in so far, as they are objected to. 

Schonberg said once that the teacher must have the courage 10 
expose himself to ridicule before his pupils. That is good advice, 
and I myself am not only perfectly willing to take the blame in 
case I’m wrong—I would even be (I repeat) glad and grateful for 
every correction, because that can only solidify the grounds on which 
we stand. On the other hand, a teacher must be a good “ trapper ” 
or experimenter—I have (at any “ risk”) often emphasized in dis- 
cussions that the Utopia especially is full of traps. We had once 
a long and very nice discussion with Henry on the cancer (etc.) 
question in which I explained that the main point was to “ provoke ” 
a discussion and that I had a lot of “ viewpoints” and “ evidence ” 
in—reservation. If I had to discuss the matter I would (after having 
examined the statements of a// the men referred to and “ evaluated ” 
them) ask the author: Since you boasted that your “ few indications ” 
could be considerably increased—are you ready to increase them 
considerably?—Yes, look where the weak points eventually may be 
and “trap ” the author—that alone and not formal objections which 
don’t touch the matter will help you. 

As things stand, the author himself could calmly wait for things 
to come. One thing that came was a nice note from Henry with a 
clipping which reads: 


Enlightening—and No Surprise 


For many years I practised in a busy industrial city as an operating 
surgeon, serving on the staffs of three large hospitals. With dismay, 
over the years, I watched the increase [!] in the incidence of cancer 
and shared in the many bitter disappointments [!] that attended our 
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efforts at either checking it or curing it. It many times occurred 
to me that cancer, like most [!] diseases, is passed on to us by 
Mother Earth through plant and animal. _Man’s treatment of Mother 
Earth, in part necessary owing to two world wars, is now showing 
the result [!]. The ‘“ Wheel of Life” has been broken, in that the 
return of all waste matter, both animal and vegetable, has been with- 
held from the soil. For years man has been striving to replace [!] 
nature by artifacts [!], including nature’s most sacred rite [!]. I firmly 
[!] believe cancer to be the result [!] of a deficiency in, or an 
unbalance of, the truer elements which should come to us from the 
soil via plant and animal. 


Last year, as president of an agricultural show, I said that the — 
prevention and eyen [!] the cure [!] of cancer would come through — 
the soil and not through the use of cold steel. I retired from — 


surgery five years ago, and am giving my remaining time to the study 
and care of the soil. Your article is enlightening, and to me no 
surprise. I sincerely pray that it will prove a prelude to the defeat 
of cancer. (Picture Post, 23rd September, 1950, written by: Basil 
Hughes, D.S.O., M.A. M.B., B.C.L.(Cantab.), B.Sc.(Lond.), 
F.R.C.S., Founder Fellow of the International College of Surgeons, 
Vounder Farm, Tregrehan, Par, Cornwall.) 


Can you tell me what the “difference” is in saying I firmly 
believe’ and saying “It must be regarded as certain”? I can’t 
see any difference, and therefore will give this man a lecture—this 
man who holds the replacement of nature by “ artifacts ” responsible 
and announces that prevention and cure of cancer would come 
through the soil. The first I say is: 


“Sir, no evidence at all is presented for your firm belief that 
cancer zs the result of a deficiency in, or an unbalance of, etc. No 
evidence at all is given, Sir, that cancer and most diseases are passed 
on to us by Mother Earth through plant and animal—no evidence 
at all that they have something to do with replacement of nature 
by artifacts. And the reference to the article about the man who 
claimed to have a “natural” cure for cancer is not convincing to 
say the least, for this man is into the bargain regarded by many 
specialists as a, to say the least, crackpot.” 

Then I continue my lecture somewhat in the vein of Bain, who 
wrote in a letter of 1st December, 1951, concerning the question of 
chemicals in the Utopia: 

My grandfather puts it in a letter, a bit extremely but not so far 
off, that if such views prevailed it “would drop the Contemporary 
Issues below the level of interest of serious intellectuals ”’. 

And so I say: “See, Sir, if such views prevailed with you, it 
would drop the interest for all you have otherwise to say below the 
level of serious intellectuals ”. 


Naturally, I give the lecture without understanding why an even 
“ prevailing ” view on a specific matter should invalidate a magazine 
so to speak “ wholesale ”»—it seems rather to me that all I have said 
against Basil Hughes is not “seriously ” intellectual. It so happens 
that Basil Hughes is himself considered as a “ serious intellectual ”, 
at least by me, a “serious intellectual”, to say the least. And it 
so happens that many serious intellectuals not prejudiced by their 
special hobbies and still less willing to pass judgement on ail other 
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matters on the ground that their special-hobby has been “ injured ” 
—it so happens that such truly serious intellectuals consider Con- 
temporary Issues and Dinge der Zeit as a highly serious enterprise. 
They have quite an understanding that even (if they think so) a 
completely false view on a certain matter (and a “harmless” one, 
as I shall show) does not destroy the character of a magazine as a 
whole, especially if such magazine is “ seriously’ committed to dis- 
cussing such matters and even the prejudices of intellectuals. What is 
the consequence? Ah, we should have a discussion on the very 
interesting question: “ What is a serious intellectual 2” The outcome 
of that discussion would be, I predict, that many “ serious intellec- 
tuals ” appear to be incredible crackpots—at least, to say the least, 
outside of their narrow field, in which most of them hold only the 
most narrow views. This, Bain knows only too well, but he never- 
theless argues with the notion of “ serious intellectuals’ which can 
at its best only be a concrete statement concerning concrete persons. 
And so it happened that somebody of us called the attention of Basil 
Huzhes, he himself a “ specialist” with many degrees, to the Utopia. 
He’ wrote us thereupen that he would use the remarks in the Utopia 
in a lecture delivered to students; but I ignore whether or not the 
students were satisfied by them as “evidence”. The point is, many 
intellectuals and scientists think we are right with the U topia’s view, 
many others may (we have not much “ evidence ” in this) think we 
are wrong. We are now even nominated as a corresponding member 
of a German scientific society which holds the view of “ chemicals 
and food” held by the Utopia (as far as I’m informed this society 
received the Utopia and had no objections at all, but will publish 
Herber’s article on its own).> Here in the States too we have received 
positive reactions from scientists and doctors, so that, if we take the 
situation as it is, in the worse case “serious” intellectuals stand 
against “serious” intellectuals and wait for the final showdown. 

But it so happened that Herber himself was “converted ” to the 
view of the Utopia, when he came in touch with, or his, attention 
was called to, the “ Congressional Hearings”. Up to then, he told 
me last year, he thought that the Utopia was on this disputed 
point “crazy”. [’m_ interested only in what actually 
occurred: Herber did the right thing and investigated instead of 
raising pointless objections. I, with the “ self-complacency” of a 
crackpot who can wait and has many irons in the fire (I say many !), 
emphasize once more: To provoke and to stimulate was the aim 
of the Utopia—in fact all its points should either be affirmed or 
refuted in the discussion. The Utopia got what it wanted: “ some 
evidence ”’, that is the—opening of the discussion! 

But what of the author’s ability to increase his few indications 
considerably? Well, I write this letter just in case he should te 


5. Herber’s article was in fact translated and published; and subsequently 
a second edition was printed, so popular did the pamphlet (which contained 
material besides this article) prove to be.—Ed. 
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“prevented” by external circumstances from participating in 
“proper” form in the written discussion. In that case Herber or 
somebody else may use it as an “ indication-source ”, or as material 
to implement the original statement (for example the implications of 
the notion “artificial cultivation” as hinted at earlier here), 
or may edit even. this terribly badly written letter 
and publish it as a contribution “ posthumous” to the discussion. I 
will give here at least some indications and arguments which are 
especially pertinent in the upcoming discussion between Herber and 
Bain on one side, between me and Bain and Banner on the other. 
People here know that I, as a dilettante in the field, had formed 
my view before the books of Osborn and Vogt on “ Ecology” had 
appeared; I had in fact not read any book on the subject and the 
only “reference” I could make at all concerned artificial fertilizers 
(not cancer or other diseases) in a very “ uncertain” sense. These 
“references” consisted for all I can remember of two quotations 
from the works of Justus von Liebig, contained in Capital. Concern- 
ing the years in which my opinion was “ definitely” formed, all 1 
had as “ evidence” in respect to diseases and “ artificial cultivation” 
were bare and unevaluated facts I found in newspapers or periodicals, 
such as the contamination of rivers, the increase of certain diseases 
as such, the bad taste of many American fruits, vegetables and meats 
(California apples, believe it or not, I detested already during the 
first World War, when you could buy them in Germany, in spite of 
the blockade and hostilities right up to the end of the war, so that 
this “fact” was not even gathered from newspapers, but was per- 
sonal observation stressed by me from the first days I lived here). 
In short: I arrived at my opinion or conviction by way of an analogy 
derived from philosophy, “simply” generalizing a “few” but (in 
my opinion) basic facts and observations. Philosophical training 
tells me that certain factors become, if sufficiently increased in quantity, 
basic factors, and then invariably lead to—certain results. I use this 
method more than once in the Utopia (especially all the “ calculation ”’ 
concerning the “ results ” and the “ functioning ” of the organizational 
set-up based on it); I use it often and used it above all in the “ retro- 
gression-theory”’. At the time I wrote it and for a good time later 
(not to speak of earlier writings) I had not one iota of “ evidence ” 
I could offer for predictions made about the future development: 
I was even embarrassed when asked for “ facts” in respect of asser- 
tions such as for example: 

The prisons, new ghettoes, the labor, forced labor, concentration and 
war-prisoners’ camps are not only transitional political-military estab- 
lishments, they are just as much forms of an exploitation which 
accompanies the economic development toward a modern slave State 


[!] and are intended as the permanent [!] fate of a considerable 
percentage of mankind. 


That was written in 1941, when there was no question of an 
actual increase of these forms, but simply of their appearance. And 


factually their appearance in Germany alone, for I was with all my 
knowledge of political persecution in Russia at that time com- 


ee, eee 
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pletely unaware of the Russian forced-labor system and so on—a 
matter on which I collected “ evidence” only in the following years. 
All I knew was that if in the framework of a given tendency (here 
the tendency of capitalist development) such forms appear, then they 
are symptoms of a new stage in the development and must—increase 
and become permanent institutions. I knew, further, nothing of 
Hitler’s actual plans, and less than nothing of the still unborn Mor- 
genthau-Plan—and nevertheless I declared that both plans were 
identical. I had only a few indications in the form of measures 
taken by Hitler, but calculating on the basic tendency of the develop- 
ment as a whole, I knew, not what they wanted to do, but what they 
had to plan. Publications about Hitler’s plan are now available— 
a friend gave us last week a little lecture on it and made in between 
the remark, that in Hitler’s plan is “ contained the whole retrogression 
theory” (or thesis). (Besides: You have, alas, only in German, the 
fragment of my article on Stalinism in which I try to explain why 
Hitler could defeat the military men who wanted to win the war, 
with his apparently “insane” plan. Ha, the economy was stronger 
than military ‘“‘ reason ”—our friend found out and underlined rightly 
that the plan of the military men would bring about the downfail 
of Fascism and crush the whole monopoly-structure.) I tell this 
in order to stress that I have under certain circumstances a “ pre- 
posterous ” contempt for evidence or facts! A slight indication is 
sometimes much more for me than hosts of facts which I then dismiss 
as mere—bullshit. 


To retuizn: Vogt’s book I have not yet read, except for the two or su 
introductory chapters. Osborn’s book, however, I studied carefully 
during the period of my “ recovery ”’, in which period I also received 
Aschner’s book, just when I was fumbling around with the Utopia. 
Naturally, I rubbed my hands and could have written on Osborn 
myself, but I preferred to “seduce” Banner to write on it—some- 
thing we must always do in the interest of our development and train- 
ing. You will remember that I interrupted the Utopia to write the 
Interim Balance Sheet, but that in the meantime you had sent us a 
translation of the first sections 0° the Utopia. When Banner, who had 
accepted to take Osborn (and Vogt) over, then read the remarks on 
chemical fertilizers, he decided to turn against me in this matter. 
That was, I confess, a “disappointment” for me, because I had 
hoped that he would substantiate my view and furnish the “ evidence ” 


’ I had rubbed my hands about in reading Osborn. I did not argue 


with Banner; but did not bother either to furnish now more “evidence” 
than the references made in the first draft. That had time and still 
more time, because I did not only want to “ provoke” a discussion, 
but because it was also a—harmless matter. Harmless are all such 
matters which have to be investigated before they lead us to action. 
An opinion on fertilizers or on cancer is not a political slogan, and 
action on it will not be possible until the question is settled. I smile 
therefore when I see that harmless matters are “ dramatized”. Writes 
Bain in Contemporary Issues, No. 9 concerning our theme: 
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Why is this mistake so grievous? [!] We know that views of this 
sort regarding organic and artificial fertilizers have been espoused by 
faddists and crackpots, and that the assertion “Chemistry cannot 
replace Nature and the natural processes ” (to which one ** goes back ”’) 
speaks with the voice of traditional sentimental nature-philosophy. 
We become alert, and begin to look very carefully for the critical 
qualifications necessary to set the partial or one-sided truths enunciated 
in proper relation to the whole. Instead of these qualifications we 
find “certainty” [!], and the bottom falls out. The whole 
[!] section becomes the legitimate target for the same criticisms 
which must be levelled at the faddists and crackpots: for it commits 
precisely the sort of error of the uncritical use of abstractions which 
types the latter. Indeed this allegation “certain [!] that . . . especi- 
ally ” is a classic example, suitable for textbook use, of the kind of 
tendentious distortion it is possible to fall into when arguing from 
the general [!] (however correct) [!] to the particular [!] without 
a careful enough examination of the facts [!]. We rightly criticize the 
limitations of perspective and unwillingness to form generalizations of 
the “ scientific”? mentality. But we have to go forward from that! 

I’m not at all impressed by the circumstance that somebody thinks 
the “ whole ” section worthy of the “same” criticisms which must 
be levelled at the faddists and crackpots and see nothing “ grievous ” 
in it, since it can, as Bain thinks, so easily be corrected. Let’s rather 


look a little closer at the correction itself. 


1. “ The assertion ‘ Chemistry cannot replace Nature and the natural 
processes’ (to which one ‘goes back’) speaks with the voice of 
traditional [!] sentimental nature-philosophy.” 


I introduce “ critical qualifications necessary to set the partial 
or one-sided truths enunciated in proper relation to the whole” [! ]. 
I therefore declare: Maybe that certain people (crackpots, etc.) speak 
with the voice of sentimental nature-philosophy and want to go back 
to nature and the natural processes, but that the quoted assertion 
speaks generally or under all circumstances with that voice, is simply 
an uncarefully asserted untruth. I myself knew already 35 years 
ago that not even Rousseau (to whom many crackpots refer, when 
they say something about “going back to nature”) with all his 
“sentimentality ” wanted to go “back to nature ” in the vulgar sense 
of those who don’t know him. The perception that this is impossible 
prevails with him since he wrote his Discours sur les Arts et les 
Sciences for which he received the prize of the Academy of Dijon 
(1750 I think). His notion of the “ future ” man is of a man who has 
“gone back to nature” on the basis of rationalism—the same as, one 
“goes back” in Engels’s sense to “ primitive communism ” (that is 
a classless society) on the basis of all the achievements of civilization. 
In short: the problem is that man (civilization) has destroyed and 
violated nature, while we must help it and harmonize it (no question 
of an “original nature’, which is forever “ gone”, is involved) and 
live in accordance with its “ laws ”. 

Re-reading Osborn I find the following assertions: 

a. Many people have the notion that lands that have been misused 

and that have become sterile can be restored [!] to fertility by use of 


chemicals. Nowadays we are so impressed by the “marvels of 
modern science” that we are apt to consider it capable of any accom- 
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plishment—even of patching up nature [!]. [This goes, incidentally, 
against Banner.] 


In the long run life cannot [!] be supported, so far as our present 
knowledge goes Jand then nobody should assert the contrary without 
* evidence ”—E.Z.] by artificial [!] processes. The deterioration of 
the life-giving elements of the earth, that is proceeding at a con- 
stantly accelerating velocity, may be checked but cannot be cured [!] 
by man-applied chemistry [!]. [Against Banner.—E.Z.] As to the 
speed of this deterioration, it has recently been estimated that there 
has been a greater loss of productive soil in the last few decades than 
the accumulated loss in all [!] previous time. While this is solely 
an estimate and not substantiable by actual [!] figures, it is never- 
theless [!] one made by able men who have attempted to present the 
case [1] of erosion throughout the world with the greatest accuracy 
at their command. [This is “ methodologically ” interesting !—E.Z.] 


There are two reasons why artificial [!] processes, unlesss they 
are recognized as complements [!] to natural processes, will fail to 
provide the solution to the present crisis. 


It is above all [!] necessary to keep the fact in mind that fertile 
[!] soil is alive in the sense that it harbors many different kinds of 
living organisms that function in relationship to one another and 
provide, in effect, the health [!] and productivity of the soil itself. 
Ingenious as man is he cannot create life. [That is an assertion, 
what?—E.Z.| Stated simply, soil is fertile Jargely because of the 
living organisms that are within it [and which chemistry destroys 
“largely ” and even ‘‘ completely ”—E.Z.] in combination, of course, 
with its mineral nutrients. 


The second contribution comes through the fact that animal life 
and living bacteria are the media by which organic remains are mixed 
with the minerals in the soil. These living elements—innumerable 
hosts of them, invisible to the eye—are, in effect, the soil chemists. 
[And how they shall do their ‘“‘ mixing”? work if they are destroyed 
by the chemicals they should ‘‘ mix” in the soil and the whole balance 
is upset—that is the question of which Hamlet speaks!—E.Z.] The 
scope and complexity of the work of the bacteria alone [!] are 
almost beyond definition. Even a summary glance at some of their 
functions will illustrate the extremely complex [!] nature of the 
productive soil and the reasons why the successful [!] application 
of man-made processes cannot [!] effectively be substituted [!] for 
the processes of nature [!]. 


In the complete absence of iron, green plants will fade to a yellow 
and finally die. If such a condition develops it may indicate a slow 
or improper bacterial activity of the soil. Certain soil bacteria are 
able to take up iron and accumulate it on the surface of their cells, 
where [!] it is quickly changed {!] to some more soluble form of 
iron compound which is then [!] taken up by the plants. 
[I venture: Feed then the soil with “minerals ’—the effect must be 
wonderful if the bacteria have been destroyed! Does chemistry 
know how to feed at the same time a—chemical which does the work 
of the bacteria and other helpers?—E.Z.] 


The bony framework of man and animals consists largely of 
calcium phosphate. This material is insoluble, but despite [!] this 
fact it is converted to a soluble form of phosphate by the action of 
soil bacteria, the solvent action being largely due to carbonic acid 
produced by these bacteria [see above!—E.Z.]. 


In addition to the four major chemicals of soil, namely nitrates, 
lime, phosphates and potash, there are a number of other essential 
elements such .as copper, manganese, zinc and boron, known as 
“minor” or ‘‘trace”’ elements. It is only in recent years that the 
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essential nature of these constituents has become known. [To be 
vicious: But chemistry has “ triumphantly ”— replaced nature ! — 
E.Z.] Previously it was erroneously assumed [!] that the amounts 
used by plants were too small to be important. [To be vicious: 
Chemistry is often very “ thoughtful ”!—E.Z.] There is no room 
for doubt that most of them, perhaps all of them, are vital to health 
and strength, even though they are supplied by nature in minute 
volume. The mere fact that they exist and appear to have a definite 
part in the life scheme emphasizes the extreme complexity of earth 
fertility. The relationship between land health [!] and the health of 
human beings [!], as well as other animals . . . is actually no more 
than another aspect of the delicate and complex relationship of all 
life. [This is my “land and stock ”—hobby!—E.Z.] How in the 
face of these things can we accept the idea that “science” 
is capable of providing for the continuity of human life by substitut- 
ing [!] its methods for those of nature? [!] 

Well, it seems that I’m with this man (himself I guess a scientist 
and specialist) in the society of a crackpot who speaks with the voice 
of sentimental nature-philosophy: chemistry (or “ science”) cannot 
replace Nature and the natural processes! “ We know that”, but 
unless “‘ science’ shows me that it “knows” also all about all the 
aspects of the delicate and complex relationship of all life and how to 
reproduce Nature (or life) with not one aspect lacking—unless this 
is done I shall stay in the society of the faddists and crackpots and 
say: You may help Nature (and do it with the greatest care and 
modesty of mind!), but you cannot replace it! 

Let’s now examine the “ kind of tendentious distortion it is possible 
to fall into when arguing from the general (however correct) to the 
particular without a careful enough examination of the facts”. First 
of all: Bain’s “ general” is incorrect, 1.e. without any value, because 
the circumstance that crackpots. espouse a view he cannot disprove 
proves and tells us nothing. No wonder then that, going over to 
the “ particular”, he goes to the wrong address and generalizes about 
a not “careful enough examination of the facts”. I repeat that a 
view in “ general” and in “ particular” can be right even if it can- 
not at a given time be proven by “facts”. There are, if we are really 
to discuss matters, two possibilities: Either I deliver the “ factual ” 
proof that the view in general or in particular is wrong, or ask 
the holder of the view to give me facts.. Under all circumstances: 
If one is unable to disprove one must abstain from judgement and 
not speak of “tendentious distortion’ of unknown—“ facts”. The 
distortion is (I give not much weight to it and state it simply for 
the discussion) with Bain who says we find “certainty” where the 
Utopia says “It must be regarded as certain ”—a not careful enough 
examination of the fact which leads to “ dramatization” and empty 
polemic. I’m told: “But in the meantime, in advance of adequate 
evidence [the main crime!—E.Z.], it is a bit more than unwise to 
talk about nothing short [!] of ‘certainty’”. The trend of dram- 
atization is omnipresent and manifests itself right from the beginning: 

Peri ne es eee ee 
! oe scurity [that depends 


on the training or “ propadeutic” of the reader and we have won 
two new friends especially with the Usopia who found it all—claiz 
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comme l’eau de roche!—E.Z.|, and seeking as it does to evaluate a 
very broad and deep section of historical experience as basis for its 
plan [very well stated! —E.Z.] to be a successful instrument demands a 
very accurate fabrication of its working [!] parts. Errors of tolerance 
[!] excusable elsewhere become critical [!]. That is what is in 
question here. 


I’m sorry to say that Bain is mistaken in regard to the “‘ working ” 
parts of the Utopia to which not even the whole question of food 
production belongs. If the Utopia seeks to evaluate a very broad 
and deep section of historical experience (summary as it is, it leaves 
approximately 1,000 other historical and present-day experiences 
‘out) partly as basis for its plan, partly to demonstrate why a change 
is imperative—one problem less then for us if the food question in 
the disputed sense falls away. The “ working” parts of the Utopia 
work then even better, for they rely on the conviction that the damage 
done so far can be relatively quickly repaired. In such matters no 
error (whether of tolerance or otherwise) can become “ critical”, 
and we have anyhow only to find out what it is all about—nobody 
was, confronted with the Utopia, “obliged” to accept it. Yes, I 
think “we have to go forward from that”, namely forward from 
the habit (reborn daily by force of our environment) to “ specialize ” 
i.e. to dramatize in the true spirit of the very limited specialist every- 
thing that falls in our hands. For us, this widespread habit can 
indeed become “critical”, for I really don’t know who shall teach 
others to discuss (in cold print, mind you!) if we are not eager to 
correct ourselves and strive to set an example (I confess that I write 
this letter for educational reasons: people are too easily led astray 
and too easily ready to “fight” for things they are absolutely not 
sure of and have not even properly reflected upon). In any case 
once more: The Utopia works completely without the disputed 
question. 

The dramatization continues with the words: “ Section 7 . . . deals 
with a topic no [!] smaller than—the factors in contemporary life 
‘threatening the existence of humanity’”. But the only point 
in the whole drama is that the Utopia assumes (according to Bain) 
for certain “ that the one-sided use of artificial fertilizers is especially 
responsible for the increase of heart-disease and cancer”. Ah, if 
the Utopia instead of saying “It must be regarded as certain” had 
said “It must be regarded as ‘likely’ or ‘ probable ’ ”—everything 
would be O.K., I guess. Alas: “Instead of these [?] qualifications 
we [!] find ‘ certainty ’, and the bottom falls out”. I begin to look 

“very carefully for the critical qualifications necessary to set the 
partial or one-sided truths enunciated in proper relation to the whole ” 
but I fail to see them. Bain proves his theoretical understanding 
ae recognizes very correctly that the “ general view” of the Utopia 

i: that the incidence of cancer is the result of modern food produc- 
fon . He gives the “telling” example of Bauer’s, study: 


Bauer points out that the “ mechanization and chemicalization ” of 
the modern environment has vastly increased the presence in contact 
with the human body of a great number of carcinogenic agents, 
such as coal, oil, pitch, soot, certain metals, and radioactive materials, 
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and that the connection of this circumstance with the high modern 
incidence of cancer seems clear. [It seems to me that this points in 
the direction of the view that with the Uzopia, “the secret of cancer 
is to be found in chemistry ”.—E.Z.] Particularly [!] important is 
the presence of such agents in food [!]. Now suppose this view, 
certainly worthy of consideration, is correct. In that case it would 
not be the use of artificial fertilizers which is “‘ especially” respon- 
sible for the high incidence of cancer, at least, but “ especially ” some- 
thing else, namely the presence of carcinogenic agents introduced into 
the body otherwise than through fertilizer. 


Bain draws the conclusion that Bauer’s study, if correct, “ would 
indicate that while the general view of the draft, that the incidence 
of cancer is the result of modern food production, is nicely confirmed, 
the particular link alleged to exist between this incidence and fertilizer 
is not confirmed ”’. 


With the critical qualification concerning the partial truth (increase 
in cancer) in relation to the whole (modern food production), and in 
proper relation, we discuss at least matters and not air. Since we 
discuss: If Bain and Bauer are correct, the tragedy is solved by us 
all in agreeing that artificial fertilizers are not “ especially ” respon- 
sible for the increase of cancer. World, rest in peace, the “ critical ” 
situation has vanished! 

But we still don’t know whether or not Bain-Bauer are correct, 
and so we discuss further. According to Bain, Bauer says: “ Particu- 
larly important is the presence of such agents in food.” If that is 
all, then I fail to see why it says anything “special” against the 
connection between the increase of cancer and artificial fertilizers. 
I am a dilettante in the field and ignore whether or not the different 
fertilizers contain either in themselves or added in the process of 
“ fabrication’ such agents as coal, oil, pitch, soot, certain [!] metals 
[2], and radioactive |[!]| materials [?], but I venture the thesis that 
these agents don’t tell the whole story and don’t give Bain the right 
to exclude from “food production ” just that part of it which takes 
place in the field and determines by its special character (treatment 
of land and stock by a series of artifacts) many of the production 
processes (including preservation) the foodstuffs undergo after leav- 
ing the field and the stables. One of the main complaints one hears 
today on the part of the specialists is that about the “‘ weakness,” of 
our agricultural products which lack the force to resist their natural 
enemies and need more and more “ protection” in the form of more 
and more chemicals both for growth and conservation. One of the 
facts I observed in life was that, for example, apples needed in my 
youth, neither for their growth, nor for their “beauty”, nor for 
transport, any protection or “ process”, and they were the best apples 
I have ever tasted. Certain species of these apples “ conserved ” 
themselves during the whole winter. My father got them every year 
in big quantities from his home village (especially juicy specimens!), 
and before they arrived they “lived” for a week or so on the rail- 
road without any “ protection”, but also without suffering any dam- 
age to their perfect state of “health”. I could tell the same story 


‘and artificial cultivation in the sense that it is a 
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about autumn plums aad pears; but will only add that these fruits 
grow today still in the same quality—without any “ protection ” and 
processes. It may be a question which agents or factors are causing 
cancer in several plants, that is, in the fields—fertilizers or oil, pitch, 
soot and so on. For me there is no doubt that the complete pollution 
of our environment and the air affects the soil, and “ fertilizes” it 
in its own way, i.e. brings the earth-“ body ”’, the plants and animals 
in the same “contact” with such agents as the “human body”. 
Bauer’s study confirms, for the time being, more the “ general view ” 
of the Utopia, namely modern food production, production diseases 
“total way of life ” 
(see above), embracing also the “‘ mechanization and chemicaliza- 
tion” of the soil and all living stock in a double direction: first 
chemicalization of land and stock directly through fertilizers and 
artificial cultivation, secondly chemicalization of them through the 
chemicalized environment. This line of investigation is fruitful in 
any case and must never be neglected; but it does not yet do away 
with the special connection in question, especially not since there are 
many forms of cancer where (it seems) the “contact” theory does 
not apply and the increase of cancer is connected with the increase 
of other diseases, also pointing to chemicals in the (to speak with 
the ecologists) “sick soil”? which “ passes most diseases on to us ”. 

And it is another question how we can do away with all the agents 
of Bauer’s if we uphold present agricultural methods with all the 
chemical fertilizers, insecticides and the numerous stuffs required to 
“preserve ” the miserable products of a miserable soil. 

*-We then still stand before the question what the treatment of land 
and stock with chemicals has to do with the increase of many diseases 
and even cancer, In my opinion we know not much about the “ agents ”’ 
if we don’t know under which conditions they provoke cancer, that 
is on the basis of which deficiencies or unbalances of the “ truer 
elements which should come to us from the soil via plant and animal ”. 

If the balance is destroyed, chemicals may gain the upper hand 
and cause the cells to go “wild” in a body deprived of its natural 
defence or “elimination” agents. Osborn poses the very pertinent 
question: “ When is a vegetable not a vegetable?” 

I could ask additionally: “ When is a chicken not a chicken and 
a pig not a pig?” And I could give the “provoking” answer: 
Exactly at the point when they taste as they do most of the time 
in the U.S.A., where I have never eaten a true vegetable or fruit or 
chicken or pork-chop, except for cases where they were raised or 
derived from animals raised in the old “home fashion” (I have 
some experiences in this respect thanks to relations with German 
farmers and garden-holders who go the “ old way”). Osborn answers 
in other terms, but the essence remains the same: 


One needs to ask the question seriousiy these days because color, 
form and bulk are not necessarily the only criteria by which we can 
tell whether vegetables, or any [!] other earth products, contain 
nutrients essential to health. [Needless to say that many vegetables 
and fruits and meats indicate already by their colour, form or bulk, 
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their sickness.—E.Z.] There is the obvious likelihood that if soils in 
which plants are grown have become leached, depleted, or otherwise 
impoverished, the food derived from them will be deficient in energy- 
giving or health-giving content. In recent years much work has 
been directed towards the effect of diet deficiencies on human beings. 
One investigation among many others was directed towards the study 
of different races of people in the quest for the cause of dental caries. 
This work was initiated on the hypothesis that tooth decay is caused 
principally by the absence of something rather than by the presence 
of something. The vast amount of accumulated data lends support 
to the hypothesis under which the work was undertaken. And yet, 
as matters stand today, research work has not progressed to a point 
where there is unanimity of opinion concerning this interesting and 
highly important subject. 


Before I go on I may note: There will, on account of the mass of 
vested interests on all sides (farmers, food producers, industrialists, 
transporters, scientists, physicians and so on) never be “ unanimity 
of opinion” and still less a thoroughgoing investigation of all the 
factors involved in “modern food production” under the present 
system. And for this reason Bain’s attitude is also wrong politically 
when he takes sides the way he does in favor of (details later) chemical 
fertilizers. Public pressure is the only means to help those scientists 
willing to investigate, but instead of leaving the question open and 
saying: ‘‘ Yes, let us investigate what it is all about ”—instead of 
this he spreads for his part unconditional “ certainty’ where there 
is at best an unsolved problem. I shall return to this point and 
continue with Osborn: ; 


One of the general observations regarding diet and human health 
is that man frequently gives evidence [!] of being least well nourished 
where and when his food supply is most ample, and as a corollary 
primitive peoples, as a whole [!], show the fewest evidences of con- 
stitutional diseases except when they come into contact with civiliza- 
tion. [The point of Aschner and the Canadian doctors.—E.Z.] ... 
Recognition. must be given to the fact that the treatment [!] and 
transport [!] of food consumed by urban people unquestionably 
injure its nutritive values. [Recognition must also be given to the fact 
that the chemicalization of everything makes this injurance by treat- 
ment and transport unavoidable.—E.Z.] It has also been observed 
that many towns and cities are located in regions that were once 
covered by forests. As a result near-by truck gardens that provide 
much of the food supplies of urban communities are located on 
podsol soils that are characterized by acidity and the depletion of 
important mineral compounds such as iron and aluminium. 


Osborn then tells the story of a horse breeder: 


The owner was told by various experts [!] that it was a 
that the bloodlines of his stallions bier 8 “run out ” pate 
there was nothing for him to do but dispose of his horses for the 
best prices he could get and start anew. 

_He could not bring himself to believe this. It so happened that 
his manager had studied at an agricultural college and had some 
familiarity with the matter of land and soil conditions. One day the 
latter came to the owner and told him that he had an idea that the 
trouble might perhaps be traced to the condition of their land. He 
suspected that the long use of the fields as horse pasturage, with con- 
stant cropping and perhaps the hardening of the ground by the hoofs 
of the horses, might be proving harmful. ‘ As a result of this con- 
versation, plans were made at once for the study of the land by 
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soil chemists and other agricultural experts. It was found that the 


soil had in fact slowly and insidiously lost its natural fertility. Analy- 
sis indicated that the soil was lacking in some of the chemical and 
mineral elements for which the land in this region was so well noted. 
It was observed that scarcely an earthworm was left on the entire [!] 
property. A major program of soil rebuilding was then undertaken. 
Cattle were introduced, manure was widely used, green crops were 
grown and plowed under, and even, when the time was right, earth- 
worms were reintroduced. Within two [!] years the result on the 
track and in the breeding farm took a marked turn for the better. 
Improvement thereafter was consistent and rapid and by 1946 the 
stable was the third highest winner of races in the entire country 
and the breeding results had returned to their earlier excellent standard 
of mare fertility and sound colts. [This example seems to me remark- 
able because the remedies enumerated consist of “natural” things: 
Cattle, manure, green crops and—earthworms, which, as all living 
organisms, have much to do with bacterial life——E.Z.] 


One authority, chairman of the Department of Soils at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has reached the conclusion, as a result of innumer- 
able studies of farmlands in the midwest, that soil fertility on an 
individual farm can be depleted enough through failure to return 
manure [!], crop residues [!] and other enriching elements to shift 
that farm within a single human generation from a place of good 
health to one of deficiency diseases for the farm animals and for the 
families that live upon it. He further observes that the same crops, 
still growing after decades of farming, may have shifted from protein- 
producing, mineral-supplying sustenance to vegetation mainly of fuel 
value and markedly lacking in the nutrients that are required to 
maintain health. The shifts may occur without any diminution in the 
bulk of the crops or, in other words, the tonnage output of the farm. 
This shift to foods having in the main merely fuel value is aggravated 
still further by present-day processing methods which tend to retain 
the starches and sweets and to lose the natural minerals and vitamins. 
Another provocative observation from the same source is to the effect 
that the deterioration of our soils is “ pushing domestic animals 
towards the dangerous precipice”? until decreased reproduction, 
increased [!] diseases, more body deformations and other irregularities 
are compelling early marketing of these animals; [and we have then 
to eat these—pigs which are no longer pigs.—E.Z.]. 


It was a bright day when, through the growth of the science of 
bacteriology, the causes of communicable diseases became known. The 
marvellous progress of the medical sciences in discovering methods of 
coping with infectious diseases has in large measure removed the 
terrors of plagues and pestilences that once took such a heavy toll 
of human life. At the end of the last century it looked as if mankind 
were about to enter into a new era of health and happiness. It 
has not happened so. While the lifespan in many countries has 
increased [one of the most problematical, most doubtful and relative 
points! —E.Z.], yet even in these there are evidences of a slow, 
silent, pervading deterioration of human health. There is a dearth of 
knowledge as to the time of commencement of this process of deteriora- 
tion, assuming that such a process is in fact occurring. Medical records 
of a century or more ago can throw little light on the matter so that 
accurate comparisons with health standards in earlier times cannot 
be made. [This point is scarcely relevant because the increase of 
certain diseases and the deterioration of health in dispute concerns the 
last ten, twenty and thirty years, for which time we have sufficient 
data to “compare”.—E.Z.] But that some change is now taking 
place is reflected by the appearance of a whole series of “‘ new” 
illnesses. As a group they are referred to as degenerative [!] diseases, 
affecting many of the organs as well as the structural parts of the 
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body, such as the heart [!], liver, teeth and bones. Their causes are 
little understood and consequently the medical profession is compara- 
tively helpless in either preventing them or curing them. Imagine 
a country such as the United States, apparently rich in the fertility 
and abundance of its land resources, where the recent two-year study 
of the nation’s health by the Senate’s Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education discloses that of more than 14,000,000 men examined 
for the draft only 2,000,000 were fully up to standard. A supple- 
mentary study indicates approximately 12 per cent were found to be 
mentally unfit for military duty”. [And this is the “flower” of the 
nation brought up in the last 20 and 30 years, and profiting from the 
so-called “increased lifespan ”.—E.Z.] 


In order not to be partial or “ one-sided” I quote what Osborn 


says after this paragraph: 


In spite of this 


It would be a careless generalization to state that what appears 
to be the physical degeneration of people in our own country and 
elsewhere is being caused by nutritional deficiences resulting from 
declining soil fertility. Civilization has brought with it many condi- 
tions of living that are anything but healthy. However, the supposi- 
tion cannot be dismissed that the alarming increase of degenerative 
diseases, including psychological and neurological illnesses, may be 
related in a manner yet to be defined to the steady deterioration and 
wastage of topsoil, the precious sensitive earth cover through which 
life flows. 


¢ ” 


‘cautious ” tribute to conventional rules the real 


problem is: ° 


The references made above to the intricate biological processes that 
are involved in the creation of fertile soil provide a clue to another 
relationship, that between the soil and the health of human beings as 
well as of all other animals that feed upon the earth’s products. The 
old saying that ‘“a man is what he eats” is acquiring a considerably 
greater meaning than it had at the time the phrase was coined. Our 
energy and well-being, physical and even mental [!], are dependent 
[! are !—E.Z.] in the main upon the composition and quality of 
out diet. All of it, except, of course, fish and other food taken from 
the ocean or inland waters [vastly polluted!—E.Z.], is derived from 
the soil, whether in the form of grains, fruits or vegetables, or in 
the form of meat and the milk of animals that in turn live upon 
plant life. 

As will be seen in a moment, there is an extraordinary and altogether 
fascinating similarity between the body elements of animals, including 
human beings, and those of plants. Knowledge regarding this 
parallelism is of fairly recent origin. The relationship between health 
and the nutrients that come from the soil represents a new and highly 
complex field of scientific inquiry. While much has of late been 
learned, there still lie innumerable [!] opportunities for further work 
of high importance in the fields of biology and medicine. 

In order to gain at least a general idea of this whole matter, it 
probably would be illuminating to consider a few facts concerning 
the chemistry of plants and animals as well as a miscellany of recent 
observations that support the belief that not only man’s well-being 
but his actual survival [!] is [!] dependent upon the preservation 
of the health of the earth which today is already substantially im- 
paired by the violent and blind treatment man is inflicting upon it. 

We are, in truth, of the essence of the earth. Our bodies, as 
well as those of all other animals, are composed of chemical elements 
that are derived from the air, from water and from the soil [all 
vastly polluted!—E.Z.].. . . For a long time, however, it was 
supposed that human beings and other animals were composed solely 
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of four major chemical elements, all derived from the air and the 

water—namely, oxygen, carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen. There was ex- 

cuse for this supposition because all but about 5 per cent of our bodies 

is actually made of these four elements. Subsequently, as the science 

of chemistry slowly developed and the composition of living bodies 

came under closer scrutiny, other elements were found to be present. 

During the last century it became generally recognized that calcium, 
| phosphorus and potassium were present in both plants and animals. 
| This led to the false [!] assumption that if these elements, or their 
compounds, together with compounds of nitrogen, were placed in the 
soil in generous quantities neither plants nor animals would suffer 
from malnutrition. Beliefs that merely express partial [!] truths 
sometimes survive too long, and it is amazing how much damage 
they can cause. For many decades, in fact for the better part of 
a century, this analysis was accepted as telling the whole story [ah, 
these “prudent” scientists! —-E.Z.] and dominated [!] the teaching 
of soil chemistry until very recently. Worse than that it gave rise 
to widespread and inadequate practices in agriculture that have become 
so ingrained that they are still persistently followed. Within limits 
these practices are, of course, distinctly helpful, but the point 
is they are based upon the erroneous’ [!] assumption 
that the use of fertilizers containing nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium 
and calcium is sufficient to maintain the health of the land and con- 
sequently the health of animals and people that live upon its products. 

Only in relatively recent years has science become aware of other 
elements in living bodies. These discoveries reveal the essential one- 
ness of human and other animal life with the earth itself, or, more 
specifically, with good and fertile soil. Further, these discoveries 
suggest that human health is directly [!] dependent on land health 
and that as the latter diminishes, so will the former, even to the 
vanishing [!] point. 

While it is true that the four major elements derived from air and 
water comprise about 95 per cent of the human body, and that calcium, 
phosphorus and potassium are of next importance as far as volume 
is concerned, the significance of recent discoveries lies in the fact 
that there are a number of other elements, all derived from the soil, 
the absence of any one of which is bound to result in ill health or 
even death. In this group of minor but vital elements are sodium, 
chlorine, sulphur, magnesium, iron, copper, manganese, iodine, cobalt 
and zinc, together with traces of other chemicals or minerals whose 
importance is not yet fully known. These elements total 17 
different kinds. All of them, with the exception of the first four 
derived from air or water, are demanded from the soil by animal 
life. Plants require all of these elements, with the exception of cobalt, 
sodium and chlorine, but in addition need at least one other, boron, 
that apparently is not required by animals. It should be noted, in 
passing, that these various elements are not present in the ordinary 
forms in which one is accustomed to seeing them but are found 
principally in the form of salts such as sulphates and nitrates, which, 
as indicated in the earlier part of this chapter, are miraculously [!] 
created from the original minerals into assimilable form by the bio- 
logical processes constantly taking place within the living soil itself. 
[Question: Is science able to reproduce adequately these “ miracu- 
lous” performances of nature?—E.Z.] All of this makes it evident 
that the maintenance of soils of sufficient fertility to support life is 
a two-sided problem. It is a matter of preserving quality [!] as well 
as quantity. There is more to this science of soil conservation than 
was realized even a decade or two ago. 


We speak, to be sure, all the time with the “ voice of traditional 
sentimental nature philosophy”, but are by that “ objection” not 
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scared out of the position we have to hold, namely to reconquer the 
totality of the natural processes on the basis of all real achievements 
of civilization. The problem is to arrive at a concept that provides 
the possibility to embrace all such processes, or factors, or conditions, 
etc., of which we know that they EXIST, but don’t know how to 
“make” them with all their relations, because we lack knowledge 
or are otherwise limited. The inestimable advantage of the truly 
understood materialistic concept is just that it has this wide scope: 
it provides (or applied in the social arena: guarantees) that what we 
know is absolutely necessary as the precondition for the welfare of 
everybody, provides at the same time for the restoration of what has 
been destroyed or injured by the blind development, and leaves 
everything besides the immediate satisfaction of human needs open 
for investigation in its “ universal relationship” and liberated from 
all other interests except the well-being of the—earth itself in all its 
parts or individualization in whatever form. Objections to this con- 
cept I leave aside—I assure “‘ simply ” that one by one all of them 
can be satisfactorily answered. Important is here only that our 
scientists are well able to analyse (at their best), but nearly nowhere 
able to truly synthesize. Bain’s weakness in the matter under dis- 
cussion is that he accepts the empirical statements of scientists. as the 
“last word”, while (to speak with Hegel) “the interest lies in the 
whole movement”. It is by no means a matter of “ our inclination ” 
whether we apply the analytical or the synthetical method—it depends 
on the “form of the objects to be perceived”. As I will show, 
Bain comes in the matter of artificial fertilizers to the standpoint 
that we cannot do away with them, which means in logical terms 
to repeat the assertion of the empiricists that “ perception cannot 
at all do more”. To which Hegel retorts: 


“However it becomes immediately clear that this is a perversion 
of the things and that the perception, which will take the things 
as they are, therewith comes into contradiction with itself.” And he 
gives the example of a chemist who “ tortures” a piece of flesh and 
finds out that it contains nitrogen, carbon, etc. ‘‘ But these abstract 
elements are then no longer flesh.” The same goes for the chemicals 
found by the “analysts” in the soil: these abstract chemicals are no 
longer soil, and the replacement of them in their “ synthesized ” form 
is only a further—abstraction. 


Says Bain: 


It may be in place to indicate something of a salient [!] matter the 
draft does not deal with: what the weight of artificial fertilizers is 
in contemporary economy, or any possible [!] economy. [You see: 
another “matter” with which the draft does not deal! Alas, the 
draft had other worries!—E.Z.] A remark such as “ Chemistry can- 

» fot replace Nature and the natural processes” suggests a similar [!] 
warning to a surgeon replacing a missing part of his patient’s skull 
with a metal plate—“ Ah, but Surgery and Human Artifact can- 
not replace Nature and the natural processes!” 


Let’s think about this and first of all state that the art of giving 
examples is a real—art. Whether or not the metal plate of the 
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surgeon replaces Nature is completely irrelevant here, and the 
“natural processes”? come in only in the megative sense: it is one 
of the concrete cases in which “ natural processes” are unable to 
replace the missing part of the patient’s skull, while the natural 
processes in themselves are perfectly “able” to restore—Nature and 
the health of the soil. So the example is no good and we dismiss it as 
telling us nothing, since it is a case where the surgeon has to come 
in, regardless of “nature”. Besides: Henry too, uses an unfitting 
example: Herber’s “‘ outlook on natural phenomena’ probably [! | 
leads him to regard man-made chemicals as unnatural. I, on the 
other hand, would consider for example a man-made plastic fishing 
net as natural as the web of a spider”. But it does not matter as 
what we “ consider ” something: a plastic fishing net is not “ natural ” 
in any sense, but is the product of techniques which yield results 
unknown in this form in Nature, and therefore it is a net “ artificial 
thing”. There is a good reason why we do not use the web of a 
spider as a fishing net—Nature has not provided man with the means 
to survive in “ great bulks”, and as much as he is part of nature he 
must “ surpass” it, ie. “ oppose” it with the help of “ unnatural ” 
creations of his own. Nature has employed indeed all the tech- 
niques of modern science even long before civilization came into 
existence. It has provided some creatures even with some “ fishing ” 
installations, but not usable for man who has therefore never tried 
on any scale worth mentioning to survive by fishing with his hands. 
In other words: There is no use in declaring all things as “ natural ” 
and in destroying the difference often of great importance between 
nature and civilized society—above all—which is of a quite “ arti- 
ficial’ nature even if brought finally into complete harmony with— 
Nature. In still other words: Between Nature and civilized society 
exists a contradiction, based on consciousness or the conscious appli- 
cation of man-made processes, tools and techniques in order to sur- 
vive, called im toto the “domination of nature by man”. The 
emphasis is not on “ unnatural ” as such—there is no harm in a fishing 
net “as such ”’—but on such processes or products or proceedings 
which are harmful to man or destroy nature as the source of our 
existence. Fishing nets can be used and are used by unscrupulous 
men in the interest of profit to a point where the fishes themselves 
disappear and with them the usability of the net. General philosophy 
about the “naturalness” of all man does is here out of place—we 
have to deal with concrete things. Writes Henry: “ Primitive man 
in the process of struggling and acquiring skill and knowledge, within 
the arena of nature, ravaged the earth and the life upon it [without 
the use of chemicals—E.Z.]: a natural [!] process which led him 
to the road of survival: a natural [!] road with signposts of success 
and failure. The causation of the man-made deserts, was as 
natural [!] a phenomenon as the destruction of the vast and varied 
animal kingdom and as the successful multiplication of some popu- 
lations [while others] perished—E.Z. |.” 


What Henry says is a “ partial ” truth and has nothing to do with 
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“natural”. First I take exception to what primitive man (in 
“ general”) did—in “general” he did not ravage the earth and 
the life upon it. A considerable group of primitive people and even 
higher-developed societies have lived in such a way as did not upset 
the balance in nature and did not “ravage” earth and life upon it, 
but carefully preserved them. For most of these peoples and societies 
the end of their state of affairs in this happy respect came with the 
arrival of the white man and his interference; but there are still living 
proofs in primitive as in civilized people that man in general is 
not the “ravager” so often spoken of and that the “natural” ten- 
dency runs quite in the opposite direction to the one depicted as 
“natural” by Henry. The Indians of America called the buffalo 
their brother, destroyed it never wantonly and prayed for forgiveness 
for killing it, because they had to live on its flesh. In central Europe 
the land was and is still carefully preserved; hundreds of other 
examples can be given to the effect that 7f man had been in general 
the ravager, humanity would have perished already, or little would 
be left of it. There is no other animal on earth that kills for the 
sake of killing, destroys more than it can use, destroys even what 
it can’t use at all or employs it to its own detriment and so on. Only 
a certain ‘‘ specimen ” of animal, only a certain category of it, namely 
only “ civilized”? men have on different levels gone farther in the 
destruction of their environment, man himself included, than the 
satisfaction of their needs‘required. There is absolutely nothing 
“ natural” about the means of destruction man has, invented, nothing 
natural even about such things or installations as a “ market ”—they 
and many, manv more are artificial from start to finish and have to 
disappear together with “modern” society, if man shall survive: 
proof enough that they do not spring from “nature”, but from a 
concrete line of development a concrete part of humanity has followed. 
If the laws which govern the development of this part of humanity 
or society have the force of “natural” laws and demand to be paid 
in full with the “ inexorability ” of natural laws—they are far from 
being the laws of nature and prove only that the laws of the social 
development are apart and different from them. It is from them 
thev derive their force: the laws of nature are stronger (or, if you 
wish, of a higher order) and dominate those of society, which will 
perish on them if it fails to “adjust” to the laws of nature. If I 
had the books at hand, I could quote many pages. to elaborate this 
subject—I’m technically limited to Osborn who writes: 

While on the subject of combativeness, it may be pointed out that 
warfare as practised by man has no parallel in nature [!]. This is 
to say that within the more highly developed animal populations of 
this earth there is not now nor has there ever been similar destruction 
within a species itself. In fact, one has to go to the lowliest forms of 
animal life, such as certain kinds of ants, to find anything comparable 
Ibut by far not identical!—E.Z.] to human warfare. It is a curious 
fact that mankind appears to justify the killing of his own kind by 
assuming that it is a “law of nature”. There are a lot [!] of cur- 
rent misconceptions about the laws of nature, of which this is one 


of the most erroneous and fateful. Political ideologies [!] have been 
based upon it with results that have come near to destroying human 
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civilization. The theory that war is a biological necessity, that it is 
nature’s method of controlling population and assuring the survival 
of the strong and the elimination of the weak, is inaccurate and 
insupportable. Within the last century, when wars have been com- 
mon all over the world, the human population of the earth has almost 
doubled. 

The principal of the “‘ survival of the fittest’. has quite a different 
meaning than that commonly attributed to it. Darwin’s conclusions 
were drawn from his long observations of living things, which led 
him to conclude that those kinds survived who were best able to 
adapt themselves to their environment, not those who were most 
competent in mass murder [and the destruction of their resources! 
—E.Z.]. It is further to be observed that when all of the larger and 
higher types of mammalian animals are considered, the carnivores, 
namely those that live upon the lives of others, are merely outliers 
among the great animal populations—a minority party indeed. It 
is estimated that the number of carnivores or killers would not exceed 
1 per cent of the total animal populations as they originally existed in 
Africa or North America—that is before man decimated the wildlife of 
these continents [mostly without need, “just for fun”, completely 
“unnatural ”?!—E.Z.]. Only in exceptional cases in higher forms of 
animal life is there organized killing within a species itself, and even 
combat is rare except in defense of members of the immediate family 
or social group, or when males are seeking dominance. 

Again (and to use a general expression): In nature there is destruc- 
tion only where it can by lack of consciousness or the blindly operating 
circumstances not be avoided, while especially some branches, of 
civilized society are treating nature not as an “ally” but as an 
“enemy”. Certain political ideologists are very much interested 10 
tell us (referring to Darwin especially) that there is everywhere only 
“struggle”. But there is in reality as much “collaboration” (or 
mutual support) as struggle, as much harmony as collision, in the 
elementary as well as in the unconscious and conscious sense. If 
notions like struggle and collaboration or harmony and collision have 
a certain justification, then only a one-sided and very limited one. 
Applied in general to the whole complicated and many sided historical 
development they tell us as much about it as the appearance of the 
holy spirit over the heads of the apostles. For Hobbes the “ natural 
state (the condition) of man ” (his nature driven only by the egotism 
to preserve himself and to gain pleasure!) is the bellum omnium contra 
omnes, but only bourgeois society has with its general competition 
lived up to such a fine “ standard ” belonging allegedly to “nature”. 
It is easy to perceive why ideologists, politicians, etc., are interested 
in transplanting the laws of a certain society into the living nature 
and from there back into the historical development of society. It 
makes a wonderful apology, for, you see, this “law of nature” is 
an “eternal law of society”. Particularly careful has one to be in 
operating with “success and failure”, with “man-made deserts ”. 
with “the destruction of the animal kingdom ” and the “ successful 
multiplication of some populations ”»—careful not to declare them 
simply to be “natural phenomena”. In daily language we may often 
say in a certain sense that this is all “natural”, namely in the 
abbreviating vulgar sense that it is natural because it happened, 
because to err is “human”. But the laws of organic and inorganic 
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nature (including the life-laws of animal societies) are not auto- 
matically transplantable to human society, which in contradistinction 
from everything else produces a lot of things which nature does not 
without man. And as soon as production has elevated man above 
“the struggle ” for the pure means of existence (as it does with what 
we call comfort, luxury, culture, etc.) the application of categories 
derived from the “animal kingdom ” becomes altogether impossible. 


“ Success” and “failure” are something different in nature and 
society: in nature the laws of nature rule over them, while failure 
in society is at least often the consequence of acting against the laws 
of nature. The failure (and how many successes are in the end 
failures!) in its fatality may be called “natural” (as it is indeed: 
false attempts must “naturally ” lead to failure), but what caused 
the failure is far from being natural. Nature has the tendency to 
rebuild itself where (for example by animals) it has been “ ravaged ” : 
as long as man does not interfere, it receives back what has been taken 
away, and in this life-circle the “destruction” plays even a great 
positive role in the process of differentiation up to the appearance of 
man. Man-made deserts, however, have the effect of disrupting the 
life-circle in such a way that “net losses ” 
nature to reconstruct itself or that at least it requires for its recon- 
struction much more time than outside of the interference of man. 
Minerals, blown by wind into the ocean in consequence of man-made 
erosion; topsoil ditto and all the waste-products which man withholds 
from the land (the main “ receiver” is again the ocean) will probably 
never reappear in the lifetime of our planet, but remain in the 
ocean to the last day of the earth until—man finds a device to 
rescue them from there. While “naturally ” some people “ made” 
deserts and destroyed the animal kingdom, others “ naturally” did 
the contrary, preserved land very well and protected every form of 
life. Of Asoka we know that he founded throughout the whole of 
India animal hospitals, eliminated completely the bloody animal 
sacrifice and even erected cisterns along the roads for the animals 
of the forest. All Hindus say to every living creature including plants 
tat twam asi (this is you) or brahmo ami (I am this all). Nobody 
kills and nobody eats an animal. With some sects this attitude goes 
to the point of apparent absurdity. The Jain uses no light, because 
mosquitoes could fly into it; he makes no fire in order to kill no 
insects and so on. Japan, China, the peoples around the Nile and 
many others would not have survived had they adopted the 
“natural”? way of others, and above all the ways of the white man 
chasing and ravaging everything for the sake of profit. One of the 
greatest errors is to confound the “naturalness” of events in earlier 
times with those of today. In some parts of the earth perhaps 
irreparable damage has been done because people didn’t know better 
or no other possibility was open to them, but the greatest and most 
dangerous devastation of land and animal life has taken place under 
the rule of the profit motive. And this motive is absolutely unknown 
in Nature: it is a totally artificial factor of human society and 


make it impossible for — 
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development, the same as the capitalistic “free worker”, this, as 
Marx calls it for good reason, “‘ artificial product of history ”. Politics, 
too, is such an artificial thing—I at the time much regretted that 
Banner in his article neglected the political aspect of the question 
and did not even exploit what I had found in Osborn. Well, I com- 
pile everything at hand in this letter and do it for him. Writes 
Osborn : 

Egypt—“‘ the gift of the Nile”’—is at a turning point. The great 
river, whose silt-laden waters have provided both soil and moisture 
to this land, has its sources in Kenya, Uganda and Ethiopia far within 
Africa. For thousands [!] of years the Egyptian people accepted a 
standard of living that was measured by the normal productivity of 
the soil carried to them by the river’s annual floods. They had the 
security of a basic subsistence from nature—steady and to be counted 
upon since the earliest times of which there are record. But of 
late, even within the last century, two great changes are taking place, 
both of them unfavorable and threatening to the life of this country. 
The first of these has been caused by the growth of world competition 
[!] as well as by the needs of an increasing population. [This 
latter phenomenon of increasing population is directly connected with 
the competitive system of our society and has again nothing 
to do with the “struggle for life” neither in the sense of 
Malthusianism nor of ‘“nature’s way to assure survival” or to 
“regulate”? the growth of population. More later.—E.Z.] The 
desire for national enrichment, the wish to gain profit from the soil 
[both uninfluential for such a long time!—E.Z.], has led to the 
adoption of what are blindly thought of as more efficient techniques. 
All-yeat-round irrigation has been substituted for the so-called basin 
or flood time irrigation, the secret of Egypt’s fertility since long before 
the dynasties of Rameses. This substitution was made in order to sup- 
port the profit motive, namely the growing of cash [!] crops such 
as cotton and tobacco for export. The needs of “the Empire”! The 
factories in England! Let a historian—and an able one—measure 
the right and wrong, the long-time merit of all this. But now the 
land is groaning. The annual five-months’ fallow, during which the 
essential fertility-preserving processes took place, has been abolished. 
The soil of Egypt is steadily deteriorating. Even the cotton yields 
are falling. 

The second threat to Egypt is more insidious—barely perceptible 
from year to year yet steadily increasing. It is coming about through 
land misuse and forest destruction at the very sources of the Nile 
itself. A river is only a river insofar as the watersheds that give 
it birth are not unduly violated. In gauging the future of Egypt 
keep an eye on what is going on in Kenya [!], Uganda, and 
Ethiopia. 

Osborn tells of an experiment the Mussolini Government made in 
the region of Cyrenaica. The interesting point is this: 

Those who planned the experiment had sufficient foresight to 
avoid what might have been a major threat to the new communities: 
they succeeded in keeping the wandering Arab tribes from sweeping 
down and pillaging the new towns. They built wells and established 
towns for the Arabs, and made friends with them, improving their 
conditions: so greatly that the Arabs had no need [!] to turn to 
plunder for subsistence. 

One sees how human “nature” or the acquired “ predatory 
instincts” with which Osborn himself operates occasionally vanish 
“in the day” and how “nature” is changed by artificial measures 
of man. We go on: 


‘ 
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Africa illustrates perhaps more vividly than any other continent 
the ill effects of transplanting (artificially) European cultures, and 
specifically European methods of using the land, to other regions of 
the earth, especially those lying in tropical or subtropical areas. What 
has happened in Africa confirms the axiom that methods of land use 
suitable to one social system [!] or to one climate or region are 
not necessarily so elsewhere, and may, in fact, prove extremely harm- 
ful. Above all, Africa compels one to recognize the dire results of 
using the land to gain cash [!] profits rather than as the source of 
basic subsistence [the latter trend sharply different from the former, 
“nature” being completely limited in all its manifestations to sub- 
sistence, even where this subsistence leads to the destruction of other 
forms.—E.Z.]. 

Take it or leave it, nature [!] gives no blank endorsement to the 
profit motive [an offspring of civilization [!]—E.Z.]. For several 
thousand years it has won the argument on this point. How many times 
does this have to be proved to us? It might be justifiable for man to 
continue the argument indefinitely were it not for the fact that it 
is waged with mounting injury to people everywhere [!]. 

Before the arrival in Africa of European colonizers the native 
peoples had their own way of using the land [it was not for nothing 
that the white man calls the colored peoples often the ‘“ children 
of nature’’.—E.Z.|. Approximately 120,000;000 people were living 
in an area almost four times that of the United States. Even allowing 
for the uninhabitable areas there was adequate room for the native 
peoples and they were not in the habit of taking more from the land 
than it could give, which is another way of saying that they gained 
their basic subsistence without thought of cash profit or the wealth that 
might be gained through exporting land products. [Thé@ main reason 
why under such conditions there is mot as Bain asserts falsely ‘“‘ with 
even the best use of organics alone”, a “net mineral loss ”.—E.Z.] 
The methods of land use employed in various regions of Africa are 
well worth observing if only for the reason that they illustrate the 
ability of human beings to live on the land in what may be thought 
of as practically natural [!] conditions. With the coming of Euro- 
pean colonizers, two major changes took place: first, the native peoples 
were not infrequently forced from the fertile valley lands so that they 
were compelled to burn and cut forests in order to create clearings 
for their crops. While the pressure resulting from increasing num- 
bers of people using the land has made itself felt, probably the most 
unfavorable recent development is resulting from the introduction 
by European colonizers of new crops such as cotton, coffee and 
tobacco, cultivated in order to bring cash returns through export. 
Naturally [!] the native peoples in certain regions are quick to 
observe the ways of the colonizers and become interested on their own 
account in sharing in the-returns. New desires are stimulated to 
acquire the kind of things that Europeans own that cost money, 
whether it be clothes or bicycles or just a bottle of gin. As a result, 
the natives are tempted to a greater and greater degree to mine the 
land for the cash it will produce. 

Another strong influence in hurting the land has been the system 
of taxation [another phenomenon unknown in nature!—E.Z.] imposed 
by governing European powers. Often taxes imposed on native 
peoples amount to one-twelfth or even one-sixth of a man’s total 
earning power. In Nyasaland, for instance, the native peoples were 
practically forced [!] into tobacco culture in order to meet govern- 
ment taxation. [Such “factors” are the main reason why the native 
peoples are so “quick” to “observe”? the way of the colonizers and 
become “interested” in sharing the “ returns ”. Naturally, the cap- 


tured tiger can do nothing but turn restlessly from one side to the 
Others ees 


i. EK. Ackermann 


THE RESISTANCE TO ATOMIC 
LEARMAMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


To many people, Switzerland has seemed an oasis of calm in the 
ush of events of our turbulent century. A skilfully conducted policy 
f neutrality coupled with a good measure of luck enabled Switzer- 
ind to keep war outside her boundaries and to survive the great 
latastrophes, her economic life and physical existence unharmed. Yet 
ne political tendencies of our time did not come to a halt at the 
'wiss frontier: the Swiss borders have been no more than a break- 
vater against which the furious waves of political conflict have spent 
bme of their force, so that these same discussions here have been 
jonducted in more moderate and quiet tones. ® 
| The discussion about atomic dangers also, found expression in 
jwitzerland. In the beginning, it was thought that with traditional 
lircumspection it would be possible to avoid taking a clear-cut position 
ind to get by with the usual moralising condemnation of modern 
feans of annihilation. The international disarmament conferences 
vere greeted by pious declarations; but for the rest the “ realistic” 
feps of the big powers in “defence of freedom” were welcomed. 
the average Swiss citizen who had been spared wars for over 2 
j2ntury was not much concerned with all of this. 
| This changed, however, with the acceptance in principle of atomic 
lrarmament by the Federal Council, an acceptance which surprised 
‘ne world as well as the majority of the Swiss people. There had, 
lowever, been discussions as early as 1957 in military circles about 
he possibility of equipping the Swiss army with atomic arms, dis- 
fissions about which the public received information only 


( Thus we read, for example, in Die Tat (13th May, 1957) 
encerning a Memorandum on the reorganisation of the Army 
iibmitted to the authorities by the Association of Swiss Officers: 
_.. Above all, it should be agreed that efforts to acquire our own 
‘omic weapons should be continued with the greatest vigour”. 
‘he preparation of the public for atomic armament also showed 
iiself as early as 1957 in scattered publications of non-military origin. 
(hus the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (No. 1,245, 30th April, 1957) 
Binted an article by Dr. O. Messner entitled ‘Our Own Atomic 
*rms”’, which contained the following significant passages: 


Though active participation is demanded of all ranks in war, we 
conduct ourselves completely passively on the question of atomic 
weapons. In consequence, circumstances may arise in which officers 
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and men will have to look on powerlessly, while the enemy gets into 
readiness virtually without hindrance, and in which we may even 
have to suffer from the use of atomic weapons, without the possibility 


of massive retaliation... . 

For 12 years have we been mere spectators [!] of the development 
of atomic weapons. If we do not want to fall hopelessly behind, 
we have to make the necessary preparations today to lay the basis 
for our own atomic arms. Under no circumstances must we be 
swayed by regard for more or less cogent ethical, economic or political 
considerations in our determination to use every useful means in 
defence of our country—among which means today must be counted 


atomic weapons. 

This palpably cynical argumentation shows that the desire for 
atomic armament has existed for a long time among the leading 
circles, despite various denials; and it is not simply a demand of 
over-zealous military men. 


At the end of 1957, the fact that in all military circles there existed 
complete agreement on the necessity for obtaining atomic weapons — 
was pointed out unequivocally in an article appearing in the 
Allgemeine Schweiz. Militarzeitschrift. During the same month, 
furthermore, Federal Councillor Chaudet, head of the Federal! 
pay Department, declared that the question of equipping the 
army with atomic weapons was being seriously studied. 


The Founding of the Swiss Movement Against Atomic Rearmament | 


The call for atomic arms soon called counter-forces into being. 
On the occasion of a conference in Berne, the ‘‘ Swiss Movement 
Against Atomic Rearmament ” was founded on 18th May, 1958. It. 
decided to launch a popular Initiative for the inclusion of a ban on 
atomic armaments in the constitution. ‘“ Production, import, trans- | 
portation, storage and utilisation of atomic weapons of any kind, 
as well as of their integral parts, are prohibited in the territory of | 
the Federation.” The preparatory committee was composed of lead- 
ing personalities from all spheres. Agreement was soon reached on 
the text of the Initiative reproduced above; the question of an escape | 
clause, however, was in dispute. Advocates of an escape clause | 
appeared to be especially Social Democratic Party tacticians, who 
tried to obtain a back door for all eventualities. Luckily the majority | 
recognised this technical trick; they remembered their experiences with | 
the “ Chevallier Iniative”’.1_ Characteristically, some of these gentle- 
men quietly withdrew from the movement since it did not get 
the blessing of the S.P.S. The movement thus thrust out from the | 
beginning the opportunists, but it also took a position against false | 
friends by rejecting any collaboration with the “ Party of Labour” 
(Swiss branch of the C.P.). 


1 The Chevallier Initiative demanded the obligatory submission to popular} 
referendum of any military expenditures exceeding the 500 million franc: 
limit In view of the Hungarian events, the Initiative Committee, utilising } 
the escape clause, decided to ignore the will of 70,000 signatories and to) 
withdraw the Initiative. 
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The Declaration of the 35 


By the founding of the “ Swiss Movement Against Atomic Rearma- 
ment”, the largely “internal” discussion carried on until then was 
thrust into the broad public arena. Shortly after this organisation 
was founded, a fulminating declaration of 35 Union and Social Demo- 
cratic personalities appeared. In their usual manner, they indeed 
welcomed the so-called controlled cessation of nuclear tests and manu- 
facture of atomic bombs, and manifested understanding of the “ con- 
science of Christian and otherwise humane men”. ‘These humane 
men, however, are shortly denounced as abetting Moscow. That does 
not stop the 35, on their side, from abetting Moscow. That does 
atomic bombs by turning one-sidedly only against the “ sanctimoni- 
ousness and terror” of the totalitarian East. They argue that hereby 
the East created “a vacuum” in the readiness for defence of the 
freedom-loving West [!]| and that only this vacuum would enable 
the oppressors of Hungary to also get their hands on the people 
still living in freedom. It remains a secret kept by the authors of this 
declaration what constitutes this vacuum and how it could form, 
if one leaves aside such “ blemishes ” as Algeria, the Franco dictator- 
ship and discrimination against negroes. If we would provide condi- 
tions worthy of human beings in the West this would lead to such 
pressure against the East that the Eastern bloc could not mobilise any 
forces against it; after all, warfare still requiries human beings in 
its execution. Quite apart from that, to what degree is the East 
at all, in present conditions, a military danger? The political vacuum 
existing there is no sign of strength, however enormous the supply 
of arms, and the brutal suppression of the Hungarian rising was, 
after all, the shamefaced admission before all the world, of the 


-weak foundation on which this frightening colossus stands. For the 


“strength ” of the Eastern régime exists, much rather, because the 
“freedom loving West” in its actual conduct (contrary to its men- 
dacious “ anti-communist ” propaganda) provides support again and 
again for the shaky colossus of the East. Thus, similar to the 
infamous policy of non-intervention in the Spanish civil war, the 
Western powers delivered the Hungarian people to their butchers. 
A modest shipment of bazookas alone would have wrought wonders. 
Atomic arms on the contrary, would, here too, have led only to the 
destruction of all, Hungarians included. 

Into the same category of disarming logic belongs the remark in 
the “Declaration of the 35” that “a similar movement against 
atomic armament does not exist within the Eastern bloc and would 
not be allowed there”. Dictatorships, as is common knowledge, 
exist precisely where any popular movement is feared like the plague, 
and it may be assumed that Khrushchev’s demagogic advocacy of 
the prohibition of atomic arms exists not least of all to calm the 
Opponents of atomic armament in his own realm. It reflects the 
imagination of these 35 bureaucratic souls that what the government 
does not allow, cannot exist. It is also not surprising that they try 
to defame—in traditional fashion—the Swiss Movement Against 
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Atomic Arms by calling it an “ all-too-clear ” imitation of the cam- 
paign in the German Federal Republic, based on inner-political 
requirements of the “ Movement Against Atomic Death”. 

After pointing out that Switzerland was spared attack in two world 
wars because of her readiness for war, the 35 reject the attempt to 
withdraw the question of the arming of the Swiss army from parlia- 


ment and to make it “an object of sentimentally founded political | 
moves”. That does not prevent these advocates of suicidal atomic | 


arms, on their part, from appealing to a.] misguided patriotic feelings, 
as if they had a monopoly in the defense of the independence of a 
nation. The zenith of wisdom is reached by the signatories of the 
declaration in the statement that without modern, i.e. atomic arms, 
the soldier is lost both psychologically and materially. The plain 
truth, however, that with atomic arms everything is lost, both psycho- 
logically and materially—does not seem to be known to the 35. 


The Federal Council prohibits the International Congress in Basle 


On Ist July, 1958, the Swiss Press and radio carried the news 
that the Federal Council had prohibited the meeting of the European 


Congress against Atomic Arms in Basle. The government explained — 


its decision in the following communique: 


Foreign circles, especially the “German Committee Against Atomic 
Arms” with headquarters in Munich plan to conduct a “ European 
Congress against Atomic Arms” in Basle on Sth and 6th July. An 
invitation issued in Ziirich by the Trotskyist Comunist Heinrich 
Buchbinder in the name of the organizing committee indicates that 
participants from various countries, especially Germans, shall par- 
ticipate. In a further appeal for participation in the Congress the 
English writer Bertrand Russell declares in this connection, that more 
important than the cessation of atomic tests is “the prevention of 
delivery of atomic weapons to such countries which as yet do not 
have atomic weapons”’, therefore also to Switzerland.2 

The meeting’s aims then, can be gleaned also from the unequivocal 
invitation to take a position against the arming of the Swiss army 
with atomic weapons. Such intervention of foreign circles into Swiss 
defense policy cannot be suffered under any circumstances. The 
question whether our Army shall be armed with atomic weapons is 
a Swiss affair and requires a purely Swiss solution. The Federal 
Council, therefore, has decided in its session today to prohibit the 
holding of their Congress. The traditional hospitality for inter- 
national conferences of all kinds—which do not intervene in internal 
problems—is not affected in any manner by this decision [!!]. 


Among the participants, described by the Federal Council as 
“foreign circles” are, among others, the following personalities: 


2 Attention is directed to the remarks on Russell’s harmful role contained 
in No. 25 of this magazine [Dinge der Zeit] in the article entitled “ The 
Movement Against Nuclear Arms in England”. The big powers still owe 
it to us to show why in their hands atomic weapons are in better custody. 
They are going to use their present monopoly in the best case only to 
put ever more pressure on the small nations including the “ neutrals ”. 
[And see also “ Lord Russell and the H-Bomb” (Contemporary Issues, No 
25) and “The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in Britain ” (Con- 
temporary Issues, No. 35).] 
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The English philosopher Bertrand Russell, the Basle theologian 
Prof. Karl Barth, the German Nobel prize winner in physics 
(Dr. Max Born, the journalist Dr. Robert Jungk, the scientist Sir 
\Julian Huxley, the publisher Victor Gollancz, the writer Erich 
Kastner, the composer Benjamin Britten, the writer Hans Helmut 
Kirst, the writer JB -Priestley.. Sir Herbert Read, the Catholic 
writer Stefan Andres, the writer Hans Werner Richter, the canon of 
)St. Paul’s Cathedral L. John Collins, the editor of ‘the magazine 
France-Observateur Claude Boudet, the editor of the Catholic 
magazine Espirit Jean-Marie Domenach, and the geneticist Professor 
C..H. Waddington. 

|. With this prohibition, it became suddenly clear to the world that 
‘in Switzerland, in regard to the question of atomic armament, 
‘despite previous denials of official circles that atomic arming of the 
yet army was not impending, unofficially a position was taken, 


viz. for arming. This anti-atom congress came most inappropriately 
for the Federal Council, since the esteemed Councillors were just 
about to dope out an official government declaration on “ the Problem 
‘of Atomic Arming”. At this time the Federal Council was also 
aiming, with all means at its command, to nip in the bud the Swiss 
Movement Against Atomic Arms. 

_ The reaction of the Swiss Press contrary to the usual custom 
involving Federal prohibitions was very mild. From Munich, the 
Federal Council received a telegram of protest from the president 
of the German Committee Against Atomic Arms, Hans Werner 
Richter, in which he stated that the German committee was surprised 
by the arguments of the Swiss government, and that Basle was chosen 
-as a meeting place not least because the official spokesman of the 
' Swiss government and wide sections of the Swiss Press had declared 
until the most recent days that the atomic arming of the Swiss army 
was not impending. The Press published an open letter by Bertrand 
Russell to the Federal Council in which he asked for the answer to 
questions, such as, for example, the following: “ Switzerland has 
opposed suffrage for women, after other nations have introduced it. 
Would you, therefore, prohibit an international congress which 
-propagandized in favour of women’s suffrage?” “Is your govern- 
ment of the opinion that citizens of any country do not have the right 
to express themselves on the H-bombs of other countries?” The 
Federal Council retorted that an answer to most Open Letters is not 
customary! In November of the same year a meeting of young 
Protestant politicians from Germany, Holland, and Switzerland took 
place in Bolden (Ct. Ziirich). According to Volksrecht of 20th 
November, 1958, this congress declared itself unequivocally for 
atomic arms. Why didn’t the Swiss authorities speak out on this 
occasion about intervention into Swiss defence policies? 


The Dispute Receives Official Status 


With these events the frame of so-called internal discussion was 
decisively burst assunder. On 11th July, 1958, the Federal Council 
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stepped. before the public with the following declaration, which leaves 
nothing to be desired in candour: 


. . . The Federal Council long ago issued directives to weigh the 
problem. These studies show that in future wars the use of atomic 
arms unfortunately cannot be considered as excluded. These weapons 
keep growing steadily, both in numbers and types. Along with the 
effort for greater destructiveness there is clearly a tendency to diminu- 
tion of “calibre”. In the not-too-distant future we can expect 
atomic projectiles on the battlefield, fired by weapons which, in regard 
to weight and manoeuvrability are hardly to be differentiated from 
the conventional ones. Thus the atomic weapon becomes a standard 
weapon of the tactical forces without, at the same time, losing its 


importance as a strategic weapon. . . . Such weapons serve not 
only an aggressor but also strengthen to a degree the ability of the 
defender to resist. , . . The Federal Council is, therefore, of the 


opinion that to safeguard our independence and to protect our 
neutrality the army will have to be given the most effective weapons. 
Among those belong atomic weapons. The Federal Council conse- 
quently has instructed the Federal Military Department to pursue 
further the questions connected with the introduction of atomic arms 
into our army, and to report and submit proposals to the Federal 
Council at the proper time. ... In answer to objections to the 
procurement of atomic arms based on humanitarian grounds and 
commendable in themselves, it can be stated that the Swiss army, as 
everyone knows, will be brought into action only when our country 
is attacked and our people find themselves in a state of self-defense. 
Then, however,-we must be able to defend ourselves with all means 
at hand and cannot give up in advance, the most effective weapons. 


This declaration clearly shows that in Berne the question of atomic 
arming had already been decided in principle. The Federal Council 
consciously evaded all discussion of the nature of atomic weapons 
by making their military utility the basis of its ultimatum. Only 
questions of implementation are to be debated by Parliament. In the 
autumn session of 1958 the Parliament for its part showed no desire 
to touch this hot potato. Solely from circles of the Social Democratic 
Party close to the Initiative Committee came the request to the 
Federal Council to make its position more precise. In place of 
Councillor Giovanoli, who was sick, his party colleague Giterman 
took over the submission and argumentation of an interpellation. 
The argumentation stood out by its mixture of important and side 
issues which, in view of the impending party conference of the 
S.P.S., was surely not accidental. As usual on the part of the Social 
Democrats, they consciously attempted to avoid any binding decision, 
while on the other hand they tried to appear as spokesmen for the 
opposition, which is certainly no service to the latter. 

After initially referring to a speech by a Federal Councillor, 
Giterman then objected to the comparison of opposition to atomic 
armament with opposition to the defence of the country. This 
rejection of political discrimination by the interpellant was as pointed 
as the conclusion of his speech which says: 

Nobody knows, how an atomic war of the future will look. But it 
can be expected that, when the atomic war should break out, each 
side has to try to get ahead of the other as quickly as possible in 


destroying the weapon emplacements and centres of industry of the 
opponent. Thus mutual destruction can be expected to take on 
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unimaginable proportions in the first few hours. The numbers of 
victims will be counted by the millions; further millions will later 
become victims of radioactive contamination lasting for years and 
decades. . . . Viewed from this aspect it is not clear what réle the 
tactical atomic arms of Switzerland could still play .in this chaos 
and destruction of the world. ... Of first importance is the fact 
that for our country to have any deterrent force at all it would have 
to own the best, the most frightening atomic weapons—yet this, for 
the reasons indicated, is impossible. Also important is that the possi- 
bility of a purposeful, promising success with tactical atomic arms 
alone cannot be proved, even if it should be possible to procure 
tactical nuclear weapons while preserving our neutrality. 


_Gitermann’s further queries to the Federal Council stand in notice- 
able contradiction to the previous fundamental characterisation of 


/ atomic aims; they actually make sense only if one is in accord with 


atomic arming. They are concerned, inter alia, with their procure- 
ment, cost, and utilisation. It is particularly ridiculous to discuss 
the question whether atomic arms can be procured at all, and if so, 
whether with or without political conditions implicating Swiss 


neutrality. Under existing political conditions, atomic arming im- 


plies in any case a challenge to neutrality since it must lead to 
greater economic dependence. The remaining arguments in this 
interpellation deal with customary military detail. 

The Federal Council’s reply was strikingly weak and did not answer 
a single one of the nonetheless rather concrete questions of the inter- 


_pellant. It consisted, essentially, of a repetition of the Federal 


Council’s declaration of 11th July and moreover belittles the military 
side of the matter. Once more the Federal Council showed its 
inability to carry on a principled discussion on atomic arms by stating 
hypocritically : 

Political, ethical, humanitarian, social and hygienic considerations 
are by no means put out of sight [but then where are they hiding? 
—E.E.A.]. We can only state that at present the military considera- 
tions are uppermost everywhere. Thinkers of note, men of learning, 
and theologians have raised their voices against atomic arms. We 
entirely share their noble sentiments [only not when these same 
thinkers, men of learning and theologians want to hold a conference 


in Basle—E.E.A.], but we simply cannot overlook the threat which 
weighs down the world. 


Parliament apparently had absolutely nothing to say on this “ most 
difficult and weighty question which our people have had to face 
in the whole course of history ” (Colonel Uhlman) and simply refused 
to open the debate! 


Social Democracy and Atomic Rearmament 


In contrast to the other parties, only in the Social Democratic 
Party was there a serious debate on this question. The participation 
of Social Democrats in the founding of the “ Movement Against 
Atomic Rearmament” on the one side, and the “ Declaration of the 
35” on the other, had brought to light a deep division of thought 
within the Social Democratic Party. The president of the party 
tried to pull both groups back. He took the view that the discussion 
on this matter had started too soon as Parliament had not yet taken 
a position and had not granted the corresponding credits and that 
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it would be a matter for a party congress to formulate the attitude 
of the party. This party congress finally took place on 4th and Stht 
October, 1958, in Lucerne, and resulted in a vehement controversy, 
between the manoeuvring party leadership and the opponents of atomic; 
armaments. The main speech was delivered by the party president, 
Bringolf, who was mainly concerned with keeping the opposition inj 
the fold by means of sham concessions. 

He declared that problems were at issue which were “ not only” of} 
a humanitarian nature and were “not only ” questions of conscience, 
but of a kind which threatened the unity of the Social Democratic} 
Party as a political organisation. Bringolf then went on to claim 
“that no one in the S.P.S. nor among the 35 signatories declared 
himself for the procurement of atomic arms without grave considera-' 
tion. Besides, not even the Federal Council, whose separate members 
as human beings [As what then?—E.E.A.| have heavy thoughts, have 
by no means made a firm decision”. (Volksrecht, 10th June, 1958.) 

This information from Councillor Bringolf is very interesting. 
because the “Declaration of the 35” as well as all official 
pronouncements of the Federal Council have been in favour of 
atomic rearmament with a unanimity which does not leave any 
doubt. This contradiction permits two possible explanations: either 
the official organs, for political reasons, feign a certainty in this 
question which does not at all exist, or Mr. Bringolf tells fibs to 
support his approach which consists in minimising the whole affair 
and declaring it as “not yet at issue””’. Bringolf states further that 
“on the Federal level we have not gone further than an inquiry by 
the Federal Council directed to the Military Department to make 
a technical report, which would then have to be followed by a 
political report of the whole Federal Council. But we are still far 
from receiving even the technical report as was just shown by the 
answer of the Federal Council to the Gitermann_interpellation. 
Everything is still in the realm of study—let us too, therefore, 
remain with the problems as they are actually posed [i.e. with 
notorious lack of principle—E.E.A.]| ”. 

To avoid a clear-cut position and to preserve the “unity of the 
party” to the outside, the party leadership submitted a resolution 
to the party congress with the following salient points: 

. Creation of a party study-commission on the atomic question 
[obviously for pigeon-holing]. 

2. Opposition to the utilisation of any fissionable material, the 
procurement of which would touch the independence or 
neutrality of Switzerland [thus not against atomic arming 
per se]. 

3. The final decision on the question of rearmament with atomic 
weapons must be reserved for the people [does this prevent 
the S.P.S. from taking a position? |. 

To create a counterweight to the Initiative for the banning of 
atomic rearmament launched by the non-party “ Movement Against 
Atomic Rearmament”, the resolution supports a proposal by the 
Lausanne section calling for a party Initiative to the constitution 
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making it obligatory to hold a popular referendum on all atomic 
rearmament decisions of the Federal Council. At the same time 


_ the party leadership proposes to deny me support from the S.P.S. to 


the first-mentioned Initiative. 

The resolution by the majority of the party leadership was opposed 
by a motion of the minority, which recommended that all delegates 
unequivocally oppose any atomic arming of the army. Councillor 
Giovanoli, who presided at the founding convention of the opponents 
of atomic arms in Berne, implored the party to speak out against 
atomic armament now, before it was too late and the stops had been 
pulled. In regard to utilisation of atomic weapons nothing needed 
further clarification and it was obvious that to differentiate between 
small tactical and big strategic atomic missiles was sheer imbecility. 
These weapons would destroy exactly what they were supposed to 
defend, viz. the life of the nation. In view of the importance of the 
matter the nation should make the final decision regarding it. 

Neither this motion of the opposition nor the motions of the local 
sections—all thoroughly opposed by the way to atomic armament— 
proposed that the party officially support the announced Initiative 
against atomic armament; they merely allowed discretion to indi- 

vidual members of the party to participate in the collection of 
signatures. 

In the voting, the test of the party leadership received 381 votes, 
while the Giovanoli-Brandt resolution gained 294 votes. (Approx- 
imately 100 of the total votes came from members of the 
parliamentary delegation and the party leadership, all of whom 
could vote ex officio at the party congress, i.e. they were not 
delegates of the party membership. This permitted the outvoting 


of the opposition.) 


The Attitude of Clerical Circles 


In religious circles the atomic discussion provoked lively discus- 
sion. A number of Reformed clergymen are active in the ‘‘ Move- 
ment Against Atomic Rearmament” and the well-known Basle 
theologian, Professor Karl Barth, was one of the founders of the 
movement. The Swiss Association of Reformed Clergymen, to which 
most pastors of the Swiss Church belong, held a special gathering 
on 10th November, 1958, in Olten, at which the discussion which 
had been initiated two months earlier was continued. The meeting 
was presented with the results of the polling of the membership 
on a resolution opposing atomic armament. ‘The poll of the 1,533 
members resulted in a total of 937 votes. 530 answered in the 


_ negative and 407 voted for it. This result shows the existence of a 


tendency against atomic arming which transcends the traditional sec- 
 tarian pacifism of some clerical circles. The declaration of the Bishop 
for Western Switzerland, F. Charriére, can be considered charac- 


teristic of the position of the Roman Catholic Church. He is reported 
to have been asked for guidance by various circles. He indicated 


doubts that a bishop was competent to express opinion regarding 


the technical and political side of the question. However, it is 
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connected with principles of moral import which it was his right 
and duty to call to mind. He noted that the advocates of tactical 
atomic arms had been heard first and that influential parsons had 
expressed opposition. In response, the Federal Council had taken an 
unmistakable [!] basic decision [You see, Comrade Bringolf! ]. 
Despite this, the opponents, basing themselves on_ their sovereign 
rights in a democratic State, continued to proclaim their “No” 
slogans. This, he suggested, constituted a dangerous attitude against | 
which the faithful should be warned. When the civil or military 
authorities made a decision which people did not understand, it 
had to be accepted until the obvious proof of a completely unaccept- 
able error had been furnished [a common error apparently is not 
sufficient]. If they were not to act thus, their spirit and head would — 
be invaded by anarchy. ) 


The Activities of the 
“ Swiss Movement Against Atomic Rearmament ” 


Thanks to the movement which was created in May, 1958, the ; 
discussion on atomic arms in Switzerland was carried to the public 
and army circles as well as to the Federal Council, which had to : 
reveal its true intentions. The main task the movement posed for | 
itself was the collection of signatures for a prohibition of atomic : 
weapons in Switzerland. It also assumed the leadership of the fight | 
for the adoption of the Initiative. | 

Right from the beginning, the “ Swiss Movement Against Atomic | 
Rearmament”’ managed to create great concern among official and > 
military circles. Immediately some top military figures were dis-_ 
patched on a goodwill tour for the government. ‘The political parties, | 
for their part, organised meetings at which these men made the 
leading speeches. In the ensuing discussion the spokesmen for the | 
movement managed with ease, to the great consternation of the organ- | 
isers of the meetings, to lead ad absurdum the whole official argu- | 
mentation. In the course of this campaign it became apparent that | 
the too self-confident pushing by the advocates of atomic armament 
provided the first good opportunity for the movement to shake the | 
public. The only political party which provided an opportunity for | 
an opponent (Robert Jungk) to speak was the Education Commission | 
of the S.P. (before the party congress!). His unequivocal attitude 
against any atomic arms found a lively response at well attended 
meetings in Zurich and Basle. | 

As their first activity, the movement distributed the well-known | 
declaration by Albert Schweitzer in the form of leaflets. In October, | 
they began to collect signatures for the Initiative to ban atomic) 
rearmament. While the S.P. held aloof, although many of its mem-| 
bers participated in the movement, the “ Party of Labour” (C.P.), 
tried to insinuate itself into the collection of signatures. They suc-) 
ceeded partially in the French-speaking part of Switzerland, where! 
they still have some following and influence in the trade unions. They) 
intended to do here what they do everywhere: to compromise the’ 
movement by opposing atomic arming of the West, while finding: 

| 
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nothing wrong with the Russian atomic armament. This one-sided 
position is not compatible with the aims of the movement. 

_ The collection of signatures was primarily carried out on the occa- 
sion of the Federal elections by soliciting in front of the polling 
stations. This same Opportunity was used to distribute an excellent 
leaflet entitled “Appeal to the Swiss People”, which had a good 
response, since people could readily see that, contrary to the official 
landers, this was not a pseudo-Communist tract. The leaflet points 
out that it is not seemly for Switzerland, the shield and seal of the 
Red Cross, to be the first of the small States to want atomic arms. 
The issue now is hardly to give self-satisfied counsels to other people, 
but it is now in our own hands to say yes or no. Atomic arms are 
not arms in the conventional sense, but means of extermination. The 
battle against this abomination must be waged there where we our- 
selves are really in a position to wage it honestly and effectively: in 
dur own country. 

Never before did Switzerland experience a campaign for signatures 
(and such are numerous) that caused so strong a reaction pro and con 
as this one. As everywhere, the opponents based their arguments 
>xclusively on the Russian bogey, a mode of argumentation which is 
ineffective where a real appreciation exists of the consequences of 
radioactive contamination and the real perspectives of an atomic war. 
The people have still unbelievable illusions in regard to atomic matters, 
and these are fed by the secretiveness and sugar-coating of the govern- 
ments. In some places the local authorities and police tried to impede 
and intimidate the persons collecting signatures. Their action 
remained, however, confined to the taking of names and addresses. 

In March, 1959, the campaign for signatures was concluded and 
resulted in 73,000 valid signatures. The constitutional Initiative, 
cherefore, was launched despite the lack of support by the political 
darties, the legal minimum being 50,000 signatures. The Press, in 
crying to describe this result as a failure, pointed to an article in the 
saper of the “ Party of Labour ” (C.P.), which stated that with better 
<o-operation with this party many more signatures could have been 
secured. 

It is now the task of the “ Movement Against Atomic Rearmament ” 
-o enlighten the public about the facts and consequences of these means 
of human destruction, including tests, so that the Swiss public may 
de clear on the questions they will vote on in the Initiative for the 
enaing of atomic arms. 


The Military Aspect of Atomic Rearmament 
Ever since it became technically possible to harness nuclear energy, 
weapons have come into being which it is no longer possible to 
ise. One is led to this lapidary conclusion when the various types 
and the concrete possibilities of using atomic projectiles are investi- 
zated with a little care. This conclusion is valid not only for nuclear 
‘error bombs but exactly for those “ tactical” atomic arms which 


nave become the fashion, to keep the arms business going. 
Switzerland found herself, until quite recently, in a favourable 
nilitary situation through the existence of a relatively easily defended 
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Alpine barrier (Réduit), which facilitated the preservation of her 
existence as a small State and her relative independence even in the 
epoch of big blocs. It is understandable that in this period of the 
so-called “ cold war ” the attempt is made to preserve the old situation 
by the traditional exploitation of the geographical position with suitable 
equipment. 

But rather than warn people against such illusions, the pro- 
ponents of Swiss atomic rearmament started from the suitability of 
these arms as an axiom. For them, every atomic projectile means a 
considerable strengthening of the army. Among the strategists, a great 
deal of confusion exists, however, in regard to the form and applica- 
tion of atomic arms. From Alpine missile emplacements capable of 
retaliatory shots at Paris or Moscow down to atomic rockets launched 
in a manner analogous to the customary gunshot, the military phan- 
tasy runs riot. Predominant, however, is the turning away from big 
bombs while the desirability of “ tactical ” atomic arms is emphasised. 
Thus, for instance, Divisional Colonel E. Uhlmann in a lengthy, 
favourable discussion writes among other things: 

It is boundless exaggeration when it is generally maintained, that 
the atomic weapon is solely and simply designed to annihilate the 
civilian population and when it is said that after atomic bombardment 
Europe would be a ruined continent. The utilization of atomic arms 
can be limited; a limit must [!!—E.E.A.] be found, if only so that 
one’s own troops are not endangered. ... The tactical requiremnts 
of battle flatly require a limited utilization of atomic weapons. 
(Volksrecht, 30th August, 1958.) 

The example par excellence of such a “ limited”? atomic weapon 
is apparently the atomic rocket tested in the Nevada desert, a 
projectile similar to the bazooka, which is supposed to be capable 
of use by the infantryman [!| in the first [!] line at the front. The 
power of the atomic warhead would be equivalent to 100 tons of 
T.N.T., ie. the explosive force equivalent to 10,000 artillery 
shells! !!! (Cf. WPI dispatch from Washington in Die Tat of 2nd 
September, 1958.) 

The earnest efforts of all partisans of “ tactical atomic arms” to 
fit these radioactive instruments of suicide, by hook or crook, into 
some “sensible” or possible manner of warfare is obvious. Thus 
E. Uhlmann writes in connection with the above quotation: 

An attacker is not going to transform the country which he wants 
to conquer and exploit into a heap of rubble. Nor is he going to 
create, with the destruction of habitation and woods, some most 
difficult obstacles for himself. 

Quite aside from the fact that such seemingly “ logical ” considera~ 
tions were already shown to be clearly erroneous by the experiences 

“of the last world war, the direction and form of modern politics and 
warfare are contrary to reason. Modern politics aims not so much 
at domination as at the annihilation of the competitor and enemy. 

Thus, when in time of war “ reason” in the use of tactical weapons 
must be imputed to the enemy, the matter becomes, if anything, even 
worse with the use of one’s own atomic weapons. A defensive war 
carried on with tactical atomic arms would perforce degenerate into 

a war against one’s own population end would destroy one’s own basis 
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of existence altogether. This is rather openly admitted by the troop 
commander quoted earlier when he writes: 

The question whether also Swiss territory will be fired on with 
atomic weapons is of utmost importance. It can be considered solely 
in terms of the realization that it will pose itself only when the army 
and the people have to fight for their survival. Before today, the 
government and the army command have already been faced with the 
hard decision as to whether it was permissible to take our own 
territory under fire with our own weapons. The people know that 
under certain circumstances this necessity cannot be avoided, if the 
army is to fulfil its task. Should the army in the future have atomic 
weapons, then the decision facing it will be even more difficult, more 
burdensome and of greater consequence. 


Thus the problem reduces itself to defence by preventive war or 
contamination of the country, which E. Uhlmann also noticed: 

The purely territorial defence is antiquated. The need for long- 
range arms is forced upon us by the necessity to defend ourselves 
against attacks with modern weapons from beyond our borders. 

These long-distance arms are, however, persistently called tactical 
weapons and we are assured that they would be directed only against 
military objectives like troop concentrations of the enemy, weapon 
emplacements and airports. 

A propaganda tract by the proponents of atomic rearmament is 
somewhat clearer. It is entitled Defence of the Country in the Atomic 
Age. It comprises, amongst others, the following edifying sentences: 

Whenever possible the enemy ought to be attacked beyond our 
borders since atomic shelling of our country by ourselves in addition 
to that by the enemy is not in our interest. This, however, does not 
mean that we want to level foreign cities to the ground and to 
terrorise the population.3 ; : 

Our atomic weapons would also be used only against military objec- 
tives abroad. However unpleasant the thought may be to shoot on 
territory which is perhaps only the transit country of attacking troops, 
we have to remain realistic. Whosoever is not willing or not able 
to prevent [!] an attack on Switzerland from his territory, cannot 
count on being absolutely spared by our side. 


In the same “ enlightening ” brochure we read: 

Despite the enormous effect of nuclear energy there are atomic 
arms which can suitably be used against military objectives [italics 
in the original]. To break up an infantry division of traditional 
formation would require four atomic projectiles of the calibre of 
the Hiroshima bomb, and if it is spread out, even 14 might be 
required. It is, therefore, not correct that atomic weapons always 
have a bigger effect than is required [!!]. (Supplement in Schweizer- 
ischer Wehrsport, No. 9, December, 1958.) 


The catastrophe of Hiroshima multiplied by 4 to 14 to destroy 
one single infantry division! That is truly an original ‘“ defence 
sport” (Wehrsport) practised in the home country of the sober Swiss 
citizen. 


3 This repeated assurance of the strategists does not alter the fact that 
precisely this has been always done by all warring countries—*“ totalitarian i! 
as well as ‘‘ democratic ’—(saturation bombings, V-bombs, Coventry, Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki). 
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How clear and simple are the words of Albert Schweitzer as against 
all calculations and considerations of the atomic strategists and 
“tacticians”’, in his appeal of 29th April, 1958: 

There are no victors but only defeated in an atomic war. All 
opponents are subjected to the same sufferings as they mete out 
themselves. A continuous destruction comes thus into being which 
neither armistice nor peace can stop. In an atomic war a people 
cannot say to its opponent: ‘“ Now, let weapons speak”, but rather: 
“Let us commit suicide and annihilate each other”’. 


Conclusion 


Since the termination of the signature campaign for the Initiative 
for banning of atomic arms, the discussion has somewhat quietened 
down. However, shortly before the completion of this report, the 
Zurich church synod issued a declaration, which, while not openly 
demanding opposition to atomic armament, does ask for a serious 
discussion and questions the atomic defence of liberties. In general 
it would seem that the proponents of atomic armament have begun 
to argue with more restraint and caution, which is a result, without 
doubt, of the educational work of the oppositional movement. Even 
the Neue Ziircher Zeitung opens its columns to the remark of the 
chief secretary of the Swiss Red Cross, to the effect, that the use of 
“atomic weapons cannot be brought into accord with the Geneva Con- 
vention: For the rest, it is becoming more and more obvious that 
procurement of atomic arms from abroad under conditions in some 
way compatible with neutrality is impossible. The development of 
our own atomic arms also encounters practically insurmountable 
obstacles. In the face of this situation the question arises why the 
authorities decided so unequivocally in favour of a Swiss atomic 
rearmament and why they had to be forced to a discussion by the 
public. It is primarily because of the spectre of the “cold war” 
which casts its shadow over Switzerland. The vain hope of still being 
able to solve political problems—such as the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of a small nation—by military means or even with atomic 
bombs, dominates the thinking of the ruling official circles. Moreover, 
those involved .in the practical and economic life of Switzerland 
think they have taken the best care of their interests by joining the 
trend of the times. This goes at times so far that they follow without 
criticism the example of N.A.T.O. 

The Swiss public is proud of certain humanitarian traditions, as 
represented, for instance, in the efforts of the Red Cross. With the 
position taken by officialdom on atomic rearmament, Switzerland 
loses much of its standing. The discussion connected with it shows 
to the world that the Swiss citizen is to be forced, by means of political 
mtolerance and falsification of facts, on to a road which is going to 
lead to annihilation in case of war, but leads already in peacetime to 
the reduction of the democratic achievements supposed to be defended. 

On the other side, the Swiss public is offered a great chance of 
honouring its traditions of liberty by recognising the signs of the 
times and to showing resolute resistance in the question of atomic 
rearmament. May, 1959 
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